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EDITORIAL 


OLLEGIANS the world over will already know that the time is 
coming when Prince Consort Road must say goodbye to 
Sir Ernest Bullock and welcome Mr. Keith Falkner as Director. 
Next year will be the occasion for our farewells and salutations. At the 
moment our thoughts are unashamedly domestic and parochial. A little 
over a year ago, the R.C.M. Magazine had an offspring. And who should 
have been its godfather but Mr. Falkner himself! The Cornell University 
Music Review borrowed our idea, a Musical Quiz from our columns, and 
our printer—for the Review comes half way across the world to Mr. Milner 
in his office high in the Albert Hall. So we of the Magazine may feel 
fairly confident that the Director-Elect will turn on us as benevolent and 
encouraging eye as Sir Ernest has done these past six years. 

The special Vaughan Williams issue of the Magazine is nearly 
sold out. Since one thousand copies over and above our usual circu- 
lation were printed, readers will want to know who bought them. They 
have quite literally gone round the world—for the British Council 
bought fifty, one for each of their overseas Institutes and Centres. The 
largest sale was naturally and properly at V.W.’s own festival at Leith Hill, 
where two of your committee members acted as saleswomen for a day. 
About fifty copies were sold to the Royal Choral Society and to the Bach 
Choir at rehearsals. Anyone at College who sings or plays in any biggish 
organization was given a dozen copies to sell and so the Magazine reached 
the B.B.C., the Philharmonia and London Symphony Orchestras, 
Sadlers Wells, Hampstead Choral Society, the Madrigal Choir, and the 
choirs of St. Michael’s, Cornhill and St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. In the 
ordinary course of events the Magazine goes to a good many libraries but 
this time those of Cecil Sharp House and the Universities of Leeds and 
Bristol were added to our list, and copies went to Cornell, California, Yale, 
Toronto and Michigan. Requests came from many schools and from 
undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge. Eighteen copies were sold 
at the bookstall at the Royal Festival Hall and twelve at Overseas House. 
Perhaps as a result of reviews in The Times, The Times Literary Supplement, 
The Musical Times and The Financial Times we had requests written on 
paper headed Agnews of Bond Street, the Norwegian Chamber of 
Commerce, The United Services Club, the New Zealand Broadcasting 
Service, the Legal Division of the Colonial Office, and the Royal Common- 
wealth Society ; and copies found their way to a master mariner in the 
Mediterranean and a dermatologist in Pretoria. So the R.C.M. Magazine 
under Mr. Benbow’s editorship, took its part in paying tribute to V.W. 

Mr. Benbow, as well as producing this outstanding number, had 
during his six years as Editor the Jubilees of both the Magazine and the 
Union to mark. We were fortunate in having an editor so single-minded, 
whole-hearted, zealous and loyal ; and we hope that Mr. Benbow looks 
back over his twenty issues (early grey, later blue) with pride. At our last 
committee meeting Lady Cynthia Colville, on behalf of the Union and 
Magazine committees, presented him with a lasting yet convertible token 
of our gratitude. 

This number has one new feature. Something of a tussle has 
always gone on between editors and students. Editors ask students to 
write for the Magazine ; students won’t—and then complain that the 
Magazine contains nothing of interest to them. Might it be easier to 
persuade three students to write one paragraph each than to get one 
student to write three paragraphs ? It was! and page 108 is the result. 
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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 


SEPTEMBER 1959 


appreciated the gloriously fine weather we have had. Now the time 

has come for me to welcome you to College, and ask you to make 
yourselves ready for plenty of hard work. Holidays naturally bring 
relaxation, but the start of a term calls for renewed effort in our work. 

[ extend a special word of welcome to all new students. Many will 
have come straight from school, and no doubt will find routine at College 
a little strange at first, and probably very different from what they 
have been used to. For example, at school those in charge settle the 
periods for classes and preparation time with necessary breaks for each 
working day, and these matters are thought out and regulated by the 
masters or mistresses and not by the pupils. But at College classes and 
individual lessons are broken up and do not necessarily take place every 
day of the week for each student, consequently a liberal allowance of time 
is made for individual preparation work to be done in all subjects. 

When you have obtained your College time-table and it has been 
made up, after carefully noting your obligations, it is most important for 
each one of you to make out a personal time-table in addition. In this 
personal time-table there must be sufficient time given for a regular routine 
of practice, paper work preparation, training in musicianship and reading 
about music, not forgetting time for recreation. Time-tables, whether 
they be College or personal, cannot be static like the “* law of the Medes 
and the Persians which altereth not,” but they should be sufficiently elastic 
to suit conditions and circumstances of each individual. Take one 
instance: what time is unavoidably lost on one day should be made up 
on the next, or what is postponed during one week should be recovered 
later. Although a certain amount of your time is definitely fixed, much 
more is now under your own control to use wisely and well. To do so 
needs careful thought in order to work out a satisfactory distribution of 
time for each of your studies and relaxation periods, and then you must 
resolve to carry out these self-imposed tasks with determination and self- 
discipline. If you will grasp the opportunity of working on the method 
suggested, it will also encourage you to use your own initiative and help 
you to work out your own salvation musically. After leaving school 
you have all now reached a stage when you are expected to think, plan 
and act for yourselves, instead of relying on others to undertake these 
responsibilities for you. 

Let us take these matters further and consider them in more detail. 
Having a lesson each week in your practical studies will oblige you to 
give suflicient preparation to meet the demands of your teachers. But 
be honest with yourselves and ask whether a minimum, which might keep 
you out of trouble, is enough to satisfy your own conscience. Again, do 
not neglect sight reading and sight singing, together with training your 
ear, ‘Regular daily work is essential in these branches, and remember 
it is possible for students to help one another, because only a limited time 
can be available for such work in classes and lessons. Much can be 
done in paper work, not only writing harmony and counterpoint and 
composition work but also doing practical keyboard harmony, and 
always making an attempt to improve your own capacity to hear music 
mentally. Memory for music is not only a physical process but also it 
needs to be absorbed by the mind in the imagination, and it is possible to 
develop the musical memory to a high degree of efficiency. 


I HOPE you have all enjoyed the summer holidays and thoroughly 
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Experience has shown that often students, who are naturally gifted 
with an ability for practical performance, are singularly lacking in many 
essential branches of musicianship. Consequently it is all the more 
important for such students to acquire a correspondingly high standard 
of all-round musicianship to balance their natural gifts. Remember, a 
well-educated musician needs both knowledge and understanding. 
Knowledge in music is both practical and informative. And knowledge 
should be complementary to understanding. By understanding is meant 
thinking things out, facing and solving problems, and continually asking 
such questions as what, why and how ? 

There are many directions in which it is possible to widen our 
understanding of music, but we have only time to consider briefly two : 
History and Criticism. In a College of Music where of necessity much 
time is spent in the practice of music, such subjects as History and 
Criticism of music are apt to be neglected. But no musician who wishes 
to be well educated, can afford to by-pass these important studies. 

History of Music is not only possessing a superficial knowledge of 
the lives of great composers and their works, but also an understanding 
of the growth and development of all the various forms of music ; the 
social, religious and political influences on the art ; the styles and charac- 
teristics of the various periods in the history of music ; customs, usages 
and traditions which have either become permanent or have 
gradually passed away. It is particularly important to be aware of the 
changes in musical thinking and approach from early times to the present 
day. We cannot help realizing that music to-day is passing through a 
period of transition, consequently it is all the more essential for every one 
of us to be reassessing the traditions of the past continually. This is 
particularly true of the more immediate past, for instance from towards 
the end of the last century to the early part of this. There is a great 
danger that much may be misunderstood, yet even if that is so, it may well 
be that the best musical thought of these generations—and indeed others— 
will survive in some measure. In the past misunderstandings have often 
proved to be fruitful eventually, because experience has taught us that it 
is possible to learn more from mistakes than from successes. 

The importance of developing a faculty for musical criticism cannot 
be over-estimated. Criticism is not merely subjective, that is saying 
whether one likes or dislikes a performance of music or the music 
performed. It is objective in as much as reasons are demanded for any 
opinion expressed, and the reasons given must be valid and based on 
irrefutable principles of art. As the late Sir Percy Buck used to say, all 
criticism begins with the word “ because.” To acquire a fine musical 
judgment is a long process, entailing much experience, a great deal of 
thought and a profound appreciation of what is good music. 

But I will not labour these matters further. Those who have sense 
enough to hear will easily be persuaded, and will readily realize the need 
for continuous study of both musical history and criticism. We cannot 
escape from the past, whether we like it or not, and undoubtedly the 
best musical thought of the past will influence the future and control its 
direction. Therefore it is our duty to discover the past and learn from its 
achievements and its failures. It is equally our duty to formulate our 
principles of musical criticism, and allow them to guide our musical 
conscience, so that we shall always know, encourage, support and perform 
the best in music and help others to do likewise. 

At the end of last term four professors retired, each having reached 
the age of three score years and ten, When he retired Dr. Harold Darke 
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was our senior professor. He was elected a scholar at a very early age, so 
his connection with the College has been a long and distinguished one. 
His work at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, Cambridge and elsewhere has been 
most successful, and as a musician he is still held in high esteem. 
Mr. Topliss Green was also a scholar and professor for many years. At 
one time he was well known on the concert platform, and I was always 
grateful to him for his help in the Westminster Abbey choir during the 
Jast war. But I first met him when we were both in the Inns of Court 
Officers’ Training Corps during the first World War. Eventually he was 
commissioned in the Artillery and I became a subaltern in the Infantry. 

Mr. Eric Gritton was a scholar and afterwards a professor of this 
College. My first meeting with him was either in late 1908 or early 1909, 
when we were both chosen as two of the three finalists for the Mendelssohn 
scholarship. He was elected and I had the satisfaction of being placed 
proxime accessit. Everyone who has been in contact with him realizes 
what a fine musician he is, and as an accompanist he is first rate, his 
playing is a sheer joy to listen to. Mr. Arnold Greir was also a scholar 
and has been a professor for many years. He is well known as an organist 
and particularly for the splendid work he has done with the Roya! Choral 
Society. 

1 would like to take this opportunity to express our thanks to each 
of them for their loyalty, devotion to the College and their keen interest, 
sympathy and help, which they have never failed to give to their students. 
We wish them health and happiness in their retirement, and we shall always 
be ready to give each of them a warm welcome whenever they find 
Opportunities to visit us. 

To those who have recently joined the teaching staff of the College, 
we extend a welcome and we hope they will be happy in their work here. 


ON PLAYING PIANO DUETS 
By HOWARD FERGUSON 


LAYING piano duets is such a delightful way of making music, 
and such good practice in ensemble-playing, that it is surprising 
how few pianists think of doing it. 

By a piano duet I mean exclusively a duet for two players on one 
piano. This medium is not, as people are apt to think, a sort of poor 
man’s substitute for two-piano music. Nor does its repertoire consist 
entirely of arrangements of classical symphonies and quartets. In spite 
of superficial resemblances, piano duets and two-piano music are very 
different from one another. And the repertoire of duets, both classical 
and modern, originally composed for the medium is far larger than the 
two-piano repertoire. 

It is sometimes assumed that the sole function of a piano duet is to 
enable twice as many fingers to play twice as many notes as a single pianist 
can achieve, and to play them twice as loudly. This is a misconception. 
The essence of a duo of any kind is that it should establish the identity of 
two individual performers, while showing at the same time their essential 
unity ; and the particular fascination of a piano duet lies in accomplishing 
this task while the two performers are each confined to a single half of 
one and the same instrument. The restrictions inherent in two-piano 
music are altogether different. There the problem is to establish the 
identity of the two performers in spite of the fact that they are playing 
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on instruments of exactly the same compass and tone colour. These two 
problems will obviously produce very different solutions ; and, since any 
good composer makes a virtue out of the restrictions imposed on him, 
capital will be made out of a different set of limitations in each type of 
work. Thus it is a mistake to think of the one as a sort of poor substitute 
for the other. And equally mistaken to perform piano duet music on 
two pianos merely because it is easier that way. Bach’s Chaconne would 
doubtless be less difficult on four violins. Yet neither translation is 
justifiable, since each would be a waste of means. 

When two people start playing duets together the first thing they do 
is to quarrel over who shall work the pedals. This is unnecessary. 
Pedalling is to a large extent conditioned by the harmonic changes of the 
music : and since harmonic changes can best be observed from the bass 
it is only logical that the person who plays the bass should also control 
the pedals. It is even worth while agreeing that the secondo player 
should pedal any solo that the primo happens to have, in order to avoid 
the complication of foot-changing in mid-stream. 

Next, each player will bitterly accuse the other of taking far too much 
room. Even this difficulty need not be insurmountable. If the players 
place their chairs at a very slight angle to one another (with the wider 
space at the back), instead of exactly parallel, they will find they have 
an unexpected amount of space for their elbows. And if on occasion 
collision still seems imminent, it is also helpful for the secondo player to 
keep his right arm, as a general rule, under the left arm of the primo, 

Further useful hints are given by Dr. Burney in the charming preface 
to his Four Sonatas for Piano Duet of 1777. He writes : 

Though, at first, the near approach of the hands of the performers may 
seem aukward and embarrassing, a little use and contrivance with regard to the 
manner of placing them, and the choice of fingers, will soon remove that difficulty. 

The choice of fingers is specially important. It often simplifies matters 
considerably if the fourth and fifth fingers of the two colliding hands are 
used much more often than in solo playing. At other times it may even be 
worth rearranging the distribution of parts very slightly, by giving the 
primo a note or two that belongs to the secondo, or vice versa. Provided 
the musical sense of a phrase is not destroyed there is no harm in doing this. 

If ever you intend to play to an audience or to friends, it is worth 
taking a little trouble over the question of page-turning. Never rely on 
a page-turner. He will either get in the way, turn two pages at once, or 
pull the music on to the keys. Instead, go through the works carefully 
beforehand, decide which of the two players can most easily spare a hand 
to turn each page, and mark a capital T against his part at the precise 
spot where he should turn. Occasionally it may be necessary to leave out 
a note or two in order to free a hand ; but even this is better than relying 
on a third person. 

These are the most obvious practical difficulties that confront duet- 
players. The less obvious intangible ones are much more tricky. Besides 
that, they are both more important and more interesting, for they vitally 
effect the meaning of the music. And all of them are connected with 
questions of sound and balance. 

Let Dr. Burney once again introduce the subject : 


Each performer should try to discover when he has the Principle Melody 
given to him, or when he has only to accompany that Melody ; in order cither to 
make it more conspicuous, or merely to enrich its harmony. There is no fault 
in accompanying, so destructive of good melody, taste, and expression, as the 
yanity with which young and ignorant Performers are too frequently possessed, 
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of becoming Principals when they are only Subalterns ; and of being heard, 

when they have nothing to say that merits particular attention. 

In making his point Dr. Burney rather over-simplifies the matter ; for 
in music other than his own the texture will rarely split up into anything 
so accommodating as a principal melody and accompaniment. But with 
this reservation the advice is very sound. Half the art of duet-playing 
consists in reducing the dynamics of the less important parts to their 
appropriate levels. Never, let it be stressed, in increasing the dynamics 
of the more important parts. This distinction is vital, for the whole 
natural tendency in a piano duet is to play everything far too loudly. 
Sheer noise is the enemy of all clarity. And though two people are taking 
part, the total result should never be twice as loud as a solo. The general 
dynamic range of a duet should be more or less the same as that of a solo, 
for only in this way can the texture be kept transparent. 

Problems of balance are easily solved by the solo pianist. He has 
the whole texture under his hands and can make adjustments, often 
instinctively, as he goes along. With a pair of duet-players it is quite 
otherwise. Each has only half of the texture under his hands, so each 
must make a continuous and very conscious effort if his own part is to 
fit in with the total effect. Not only that: he has to counteract the 
ingrained muscular habit of years, which, if he is not very careful, will 
produce a dynamic balance suited to solo music but wholly unsuited to a 
duet. In non-contrapuntal solo music the normal balance can be 
roughly analyzed, as Dr. Burney implied, into the following components : 
top (most important), bass (next in importance), and middle (least 
important). This dynamic lay-out is such a pianistic commonplace that 
a player’s hands will automatically reproduce it unless otherwise 
instructed. But if two players unthinkingly superimpose this muscular 
habit on the texture of a duet, the result will be chaos. You will hear 
nothing but extreme top and middle. (This, incidentally, is the reason 
why duets generally sound so excruciating.) In a non-contrapuntal duet 
the total texture will be more or less the same as that of a solo : top, bass 
and middle, in descending order of importance. But if this texture is 
going to be reproduced correctly, at least one of the players (the secondo) 
will have to do exactly the reverse of what his normal muscular habit 
prompts, by stressing his left hand much more than his right ; and if the 
primo happens to be playing the tune in octaves, as not infrequently 
happens in a duet, he will have to do precisely the same. Naturally 
enough, this particular dynamic balance—requiring stressed left hands— 
is not always needed in duets ; but it is very much more common than 
might be expected. So much so, indeed, that it is a fairly safe rule to say 
that duet-players should generally think much more of their left hands 
than of their right. 

These problems of sound and balance in the playing of duets could 
be discussed almost indefinitely. No rule of thumb can be given that will 
fit every case. The important thing to remember is that players should 
listen to themselves acutely and continuously, so that they may achieve 
a quality of sound and balance appropriate to the music and not merely 
dictated by the muscular habits of solo playing. 

The possibility of writing keyboard duets scarcely arose before the 
mid-18th century. The compass of earlier instruments was so short that 
there simply was not enough room for two people to sit side by side and 
play together. In spite of this, the earliest keyboard duets that exist were 
written for the virginals. They are A verse for two to play on one virginal 
or organ by Nicholas Carlton (early 16th cent.) and 4 Fancy for two to play 
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by Thomas Tomkins (1572-1656), both published by Schott. The Carlton 
Verse is not very idiomatic and might almost be a transcription of viol 
music. But the Tomkins Fancy, besides being more interesting musically, 
shows a real appreciation of what the duet style should be. It is doubtless 
founded on choral technique ; yet the antiphonal treatment of the opening 
phrases and the imitative passages that occur later in the work all tend to 
stress the individuality of the two players, while the closer fugal writing 
shows their equally important unity. 

In spite of the increase of publishing facilities, no duets appeared 
in print until the 1770s. Indeed, Dr. Burney’s Four Sonatas for Piano 
Duet of 1777 may have been the first duets to be published anywhere. 
An earlier and more important composer in the field was Johann Christian 
Bach (the * London Bach” and youngest son of J.S.B.), three of whose 
sonatas are published by Peters. These slight but charming two-movement 
works are perhaps less interesting intrinsically than for the influence they 
exercised on the eight-year-old Mozart, who met Johann Christian in 
1764 while visiting London as a child prodigy. Certainly there seems 
little doubt that it must have been Bach’s example that fired Mozart, 
who later became the prince of duet writers, to compose his first duet 
sonata in C major, now known as K.19%. The work was discovered 
only as recently as 1921 and does not therefore appear in most of the 
collected volumes of Mozart duets. It is however included in the new 
complete Birenrieter volume, and is also published separately by O.U.P. 
It is a remarkable document : for, while much less accomplished than 
its model, it shows unmistakably, by countless unexpected twists, the 
difference between the work of a genius, however inexperienced, and the 
work of an admirable if uninspired craftsman. It also shows a grasp 
of the essential features of duet-writing altogether startling in a child of 
eight. 

Mozart completed four further duet sonatas: those in D major, 
K.381 ; B flat major, K.358 ; F major, K.497 ; and in C major, K.521. 
The first two are earlier than their Koechel numbers would suggest, and 
were written (in the order given) in his late teens. They are delightful if 
not specially remarkable early Mozart and were probably intended, like 
the early C major sonata, for the harpsichord. The two later sonatas, 
from the periods respectively of Figaro and Don Giovanni, are a very 
different matter. They are mature masterpieces and undoubted piano 
music. Indeed, the F major sonata is one of the greatest works Mozart 
ever wrote for the keyboard. It surpasses in scale any of the solo sonatas 
and comes nearer to the mood of the great string quintets and symphonies. 
Besides these five complete sonatas, Mozart left a tantalizing unfinished 
sonata in G major, K.357. ‘ Also a charming Andante and Variations in 
G major, K.501, which is quite up to the standard of the two late sonatas. 
Some editions of the duets also include an Adagio and Allegro in F minor, 
K. 594, and a Fantasie in F minor, K.608. These are arrangements, not 
by Mozart himself, of two magnificent late works for a superior sort of 
barrel-organ, an instrument for which Mozart expressed the liveliest 
dislike. Though disapproving of duet-arrangements in general, I would 
make an exception of these. They show no features of true duet-writing 
and do not sound wholly satisfactory on the piano ; but as they sound 
no more at home on any other instrument, one is willing to put up with 
that rather than miss hearing them altogether. 

Haydn’s solitary contribution is only worth mentioning as a regrettable 
curiosity. It consists of an uninspiring set of variations entitled The 
Master and the Pupil, in which the Pupil (treble) dutifully echoes every 
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phrase of the Master (bass) at the interval of two octaves, neither player 
daring to add even the simplest counterpoint in case, presumably, it puts 
the other out. 

With Beethoven we are a little more fortunate. There are at least 
four small mercies for which we can be thankful : a delightfully bouyant 
early sonata in D major, Op. 6, in two movements ; a lovely set of 
Variations in D major on a song “ Ich denke dein,” originally written in 
an autograph album of the sisters Josephine and Therese Brunsvik ; 
another, less interesting, set of Variations in C major on a theme by 
Count Waldstein ; and Three Marches, Op. 45. 

Schubert, since he wrote more than anyone else for the medium, 
should be made the duet-player’s patron-saint. His duets span a wealth 
of incomparable music from the smallest dance-forms to compositions on 
a symphonic scale. Specially noteworthy are the wonderful Fantasie 
in F minor, Op. 103, a brilliantly successful solution of the problem of 
compressing the material of a whole sonata into a single movement ; 
the ravishing Grand Rondeau in A major, Op. 107 ; the sets of Variations 
in A flat, Op. 35, and B minor, Op. 84 ; the delightful sonata in B flat 
major, Op. 30, small in scale in spite of its title of Grande Sonate ; and 
the tremendous Grand Duo in C major, Op. 140, so huge in its conception 
and demands that it almost bursts the medium asunder. 

Mendelssohn and Schumann each made a small but useful contribu- 
tion to the repertoire. Mendelssohn’s Allegro Brillante, Op. 92, is a 
genuinely brilliant work and, incidentally, one of the most difficult duets 
that have ever been written ; while Schumann’s four suites, comprising 
in all some three dozen pieces, are delightful miniatures suitable mainly 
for home consumption. 

A more important figure from the duet-player’s point of view is 
Brahms. His Waltzes, Op. 39, and Hungarian Dances are known in 
every sort of arrangement ; but many people do not realize that they were 
originally written as piano duets. So too was the intensely moving 
Variations on a theme of Schumann, Op. 23, not to be confused with the 
Variations on a theme of Schumann, Op. 9, for piano solo. The duet 
work is a touching memorial to Schumann, who wrote the theme shortly 
before his death, when he was in the asylum. 


The last of the classical writers of piano duets is Dvorak. His 
works tend to sound more like arrangements of orchestral music than 
duets proper—indeed, he himself eventually orchestrated most of them ; 
but they are so spontaneous and warm-hearted that they are irresistible. 
The Slavonic Dances, Op. 46, and New Slavonic Dances, Op. 72, are 
probably the best known. No less enjoyable are the two books of 
Legends, Op. 59, and the two books called From the Bohemian Forest, 
Op. 68. The latter contain two specially lovely elegiac pieces: Am 
schwarzen See and Waldesruhe, the second of which Dvorak later scored 
for solo cello and orchestra. 


A group of French works make a specially happy use of the medium. 
First Bizet’s enchanting but by no means easy suite, Jeux d’enfants 
(Durand) ; half a dozen of these pieces are known in an orchestral 
version, but all twelve are well worth playing in their original form. 
Then Fauré’s charming suite, Do//y (Hamelle), which was designed, 
like Bizet’s, to be played to children rather than by them. (Those who 
“Listen with Mother” on the B.B.C. will recognize the first of the 
six pieces.) Debussy wrote two works for piano duet: the Perite Suite 
which, though pleasant enough early-Debussy, sounds infinitely better 
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in its orchestral transcription by Henri Busser ; and the miraculously 
subtle Six Epigraphes Antiques (both Durand). The Epigraphes are 
remarkable studies in duet tone-colour and lay-out. They were published 
in 1915, only three years before Debussy’s death ; but they are based on 
material from fifteen years earlier, originally scored for two flutes, two 
harps and celesta, which was written to accompany the recitation of 
Pierre Louys’ Chansons de Bilitis. Satie, somewhat surprisingly con- 
sidering his small output, wrote three works for duet : the Trois Morceaux 
en forme de Poire, which characteristically contains seven pieces ; a set 
of four pieces entitled En habit de Cheval (both Rouart, Lerolle) ; and 
three pieces entitled Apercus désagréables (Demets). The first set is 
perhaps the best, and gives a good idea of the genuine musical impulse and 
charm that lies behind Satie’s sometimes irritating surface nonsense. 
Ravel’s Ma mére l’oye (Durand), like so much of his piano music, is 
well known in his own orchestration. But it was originally written for 
piano duet ; and, with the possible exception of the final piece Le jardin 
féerique, sounds very well in this form. Inghelbrecht’s La Nursery 
(Salabert) consists of three dozen settings of French nursery songs 
divided into six books. They are delightful pieces, and specially useful 
since they are laid-out with a primo part that is much easier than the 
secondo. Other composers have used the same lay-out, but few as 
successfully or apparently effortlessly as Inghelbrecht. 

Busoni’s Finnish Folktunes, Op. 27 (Peters), though not exactly 
contemporary, has only recently been published. It takes several folk- 
tunes and builds them into two contrasting movements which together 
make up an unusual and interesting work. Stravinsky’s two suites of 
Easy Pieces for Piano Duet (Chester) were written in 1915 and 1917, 
when he was living in Switzerland during the first world war. The 
first, consisting of three pieces, has an easy secondo part ; while the 
second, of five pieces, has an easy primo. They are ingenious and 
amusing, though less manageable by the inexpert than Inghelbrecht’s 
similar essays. Much more straightforward are Respighi’s Six Little 
Pieces of 1924 (Rahter), which again are laid-out with an easy primo and 
a more difficult secondo, though the title-page does not mention the fact. 
With Hindemith’s Sonata (Schott), written in 1938, we enter another 
world of difficulty. It is a full-scale work requiring experienced players. 
But though difficult, it is written with real mastery and understanding of 
the medium and is a tremendously stimulating work to play. 

It is good to find that composers in this country have not neglected 
the medium. Walton’s Duets for Children in two books (O.U.P.), later 
orchestrated under the title of Music for Children, are in fact easy enough 
for gifted children to play ; but they are well worth the attention of 
grown-ups too. Lambert’s Trois Piéces Neégres (O.U.P.), though 
ingeniously confined to the white keys, are altogether more sophisticated ; 
indeed they seem to belong, in some odd way, to the Twaddling Twenties 
rather than to 1949 when they were written. Rawsthorne’s delightful 
miniature suite of four pieces, The Creel (O.U.P.), “ after Isaak Walton,” 
manages to pack an astonishing amount of meat (or should one say fish ?) 
into precisely four minutes. And Berkeley’s short Sonatina of 1954 
(Chester) elegantly concludes these few examples of works by the middle 
generation of contemporary native composers. 

A younger generation must be represented by a mere half dozen 
composers. Arnold van Wyk with his Three Improvizations on Dutch 
Folksongs (Boosey), an extremely effective and not too difficult work. 
Bernard Stevens’ Fantasia on ‘‘ The Irish Ho-Hoane,” Op. 13 (Lengnick), 
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interestingly based on a tune from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. 
Hubert du Plessis’s Sonata, Op. 10, and Prelude, Fugue and Postlude, 
Op. 17 (both Novello), the first a difficult but rewarding three-movement 
work. John Joubert’s well-wrought Divertimento, Op. 2 (Novello), 
consisting of five contrasted movements. Peter Racine Fricker’s rather 
more problematical Nocturne and Scherzo, Op. 23 (Schott). And 
finally Vanraj Bhatia’s Indian Nursery (Novello), an interesting treatment 
of Indian tunes after the manner of Inghelbrecht, but altogether individual 
in style and with both parts of equal difficulty. 

Duet-playing is an endlessly fascinating and rewarding experience. 
{t also provides the key to a little-known literature of astonishing richness. 
All this music lies within reach of any two pianists who can lay their hands 
ona single piano. Not, surely, an unduly exotic piece of equipment ? 


GLYNDEBOURNE 1959 


By JOHN BARKER 


rPXNUHIS year Glyndebourne Festival Opera has celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary season. Founded in 1934 by Audrey Mildmay and 
her husband John Christie in the grounds of their Sussex home, 
Glyndebourne Opera has, with its own particular repertoire, set a standard 
of opera production which would be difficult to raise. How Glyndebourne 
has done this is no mystery ; there is no magic that cannot be explained. 

An experienced Musical Director and an imaginative Producer are 
both vitally necessary to an opera house, particularly in the early stages 
of its existence. Glyndebourne had Fritz Busch and Carl Ebert in charge 
from the very beginning and they laid the foundations of an opera 
company that has since become world famous. 

There are, of course, obvious differences between Glyndebourne and 
other opera companies ; the fact that the theatre is situated in such 
beautiful surroundings and that the audience has some distance to travel 
are differences that are immediately obvious. There are, however, certain 
other differences that may not readily spring to mind, or be generally 
known. Everything is sung in the original language and this fact implies 
that a large number of principal singers come from abroad ; there are 
performances on Sundays for members of the Sunday Club and audiences 
in general wear evening dress. The most important factor though, is that 
the operas receive more rehearsal than is possible in a repertory company. 
This is mainly responsible for the high standard of performance. 

The chorus, orchestra, principal singers, music staff, stage and certain 
administrative staff are all engaged for the season only ; because of this 
it is not possible for the management to be sure that they will be able 
(should they want them) to re-engage the same staff the following year. 
This problem, which must be faced by all seasonal ventures, is most keenly 
felt in the music department. Whereas it might be fairly easy to replace 
a carpenter or a box-office worker, the problem becomes more acute if 
the replacement must be able to rehearse principal singers in their roles, 
take chorus rehearsals, be a prompter, pianist, linguist, conductor and 
be able to play the harpsichord continuo in performances. Similar 
difficulties arise when experienced stage staff have to be replaced. 

This year, the proportion of ex-R.C.M. students on the “‘ strength ” 
of the company has been very high, including Duncan Robertson, Mona 
Ross, Joan Davies, Valerie Griffiths, Elizabeth Robertson, and Julian 
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Moyle. The College was also represented by four out of the eight members 
of the opera music staff (Rhoslyn Davies, Martin Isepp, James Lockhart 
and myself), which is a high proportion considering that the staff consisted 
of (native born) three Viennese, one Neapolitan, one Scotsman, one 
Welshman and two Englishmen. Music staff are not necessarily engaged 
for the whole season ; this year only two out of the eight were there the 
whole time—the others were engaged for shorter periods, sometimes only 
to work on particular operas. Music staff duties have been roughly listed 
above, but they also include marking orchestra parts, playing for auditions, 
taking “warm-up” rehearsals before the performance and _ playing 
symphonic piano duets with Jani Strasser (a founder-member of 
Glyndebourne Opera and the hard-working head of the Music Depart- 
ment). 

The principal conductors this season were Vittorio Gui, Leopold 
Ludwig, John Pritchard and Peter Maag. Peter Gellhorn, the chorus 
master, also conducted three performances. This year saw Carl Ebert's 
last production in his capacity as Artistic Director, and a producer new 
to Glyndebourne, Dr. Gunther Rennert, was responsible for the new 
production of Fidelio. Another important event was the performance on 
B.B.C. Television and Eurovision of the opera La Cenerentola ; this was 
received both at home and abroad with tremendous enthusiasm. 

Glyndebourne has, of course, its lighter side, and memories that | 
have of this season include the sight of an eminent conductor attempting 
to paddle in the lake (very muddy !), a dance band from the Royal College 
of Art noisily blowing and strumming in the Organ Room at 3.30 in 
the morning, the electricity failure caused by lightning which plunged 
Florestan’s cell into pitch darkness and brought the orchestra to a halt... 
and the first-night candle-illuminated dinners. 

This year Glyndebourne has reached a milestone in its history and 
control has now been passed to Mr. Christie’s 25 year-old son George, 
who in the future will be able to build upon and extend the work begun 
by his father and mother in 1934. Next year, apart from the normal 
season, Glyndebourne Opera will again visit the Edinburgh Festival ; 
let us hope that the next twenty-five years will be as full of achievement as 
the first twenty-five have been. 


AVE JOHN IRELAND 


By FRANK Howes 


OCTOR JOHN IRELAND celebrated the eightieth anniversary 
D of his birth on August 13. The occasion was very properly 

celebrated by the B.B.C. with half a Promenade Concert of 
symphonic works and a recital of songs by Mr. Gordon Clinton. This 
is not the place in which to enlarge on Dr. Ireland’s position in the 
history of the English renaissance, how he was the first composer in that 
movement to write naturally for the piano, to compose the first convincing 
piano concerto, nor to summarize critically a fastidiously limited output, 
though it is not beyond the terms of reference of the R.C.M. Magazine 
to note that of the songs and small piano pieces, which have given 
incalculable delight to amateurs and young students, some have found a 
place in the syllabus of our Associateship examination. What we like 
to recall in our congratulations is the fact that he was both student and 
teacher at the College and so is ours by a double token. 
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He came to College in 1893, and was a pupil of Stanford. He joined 
the staff in 1922 and was the teacher of Benjamin Britten. Of Stanford 
he says that he had no method but that he was exacting, which was the 
best lesson of all. As a cure for too much Brahms and Dvorak in his 
student work Stanford prescribed a study of the modes. Thus although 
Ireland was not a nationalist of the folk-song school he won through 
to an idiom that was redolent of English nationalism, such as it was, that 
was a necessary stage in our emancipation from the Continent. Of 
Britten he says that Stanford and Waddington were taken aback by his 
precocious talent and that it was Frank Bridge who insisted on Britten 
being assigned to him for tuition, which lasted for three years. Fine 
workmanship is only a part of good composition and the other parts, 
the imagination and the individuality, are more important and are not 
to be had on demand from an educational institution. But we may note 
with pride the succession from Stanford to Britten through Ireland of the 
finesse of technical craftsmanship which can be taught or learned in a 
conservatoire. 

Do students of to-day play and sing, as we elders used to do at the 
age of twenty, The Island Spell and Chelsea Reach, ‘* Sea Fever”’ and 
“T have twelve oxen”’ ? Their importance to Ireland’s generation and his 
immediate juniors was that they were modern and English and playable ; 
they were not Mendelssohn plus thickening nor Brahms and water. 
Like Vaughan Williams’s Songs of Travel they were music of the new 
century, but were not problematical. Indeed, they were positively 
popular, yet were works of quality with the stuff of survival in them. 
The chamber music too, that violin sonata in A minor that somehow 
caught and fixed the emotions of a war that broke upon a world 
psychologically unprepared for it, the trio and the cello sonata, these also 
were rooted in real experience and spoke in fresh and compelling accents. 
Dr. Ireland’s achievement in fields of music that he has cultivated by 
deliberate choice are a matter of pride to us as well as they are, we hope, 
to him now that he can look back on them with the detachment of a ripe 
age. 


THE HADDO HOUSE CHORAL SOCIETY 


By JUNE GORDON 


HEN a world-famous musician was first asked to perform at 
Haddo House, he thought he had been invited to the Arctic Circle 
and was agreeably surprised to find us comparatively normal, and 
the standard of music above the average. The Haddo House Choral 
Society, which I have the honour to conduct, was founded in 1946 and is 
attached to a stately home in Rural Aberdeenshire with its own large 
concert hall. It is seven years since an account of the Society appeared 
in this Magazine. In those seven years many exciting events have taken 
place, culminating last May in a triumphant performance of Walton’s 
Belshazzar’s Feast which astonished not only the critics, but ourselves. 
Even the conductor, a confirmed optimist, thought two days before that 
it was bound to be a magnificent failure! A third of the choir being 
unable to read music at all made learning it by ear a difficult process, 
but their enjoyment of it at the performance made all the heartburning 
worth while. 
Since 1952, we have been visited twice by Her Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth The Queen Mother, who has become our most gracious Patron. 
On the first occasion, a performance of Haydn’s Creation in 1953, my 
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father died the night before. He had been our producer and was well 
known and much beloved by the choir, and this lent a particularly spiritual 
quality to the performance which it would be difficult to recapture again. 
Her Majesty’s second visit was in 1957, to hear an Elgar Centenary 
performance of Gerontius. The light failed at the height of ‘* Praise to 
the Holiest ” for several minutes, but all remained intact. 


In 1957 also, we had the thrilling experience of a visit from 
*“'V.W.’—as beloved in the north as everywhere else. He conducted a 
performance of Parry’s Blest Pair of Sirens, and listened to his own 
Sea Symphony, encouraging us all to tremendous heights. This was 
indeed a day to treasure always and the sight of this wonderful old man, 
so sincerely interested in country music-making, moved all who saw it. 


During these years our activities have widened and in addition to the 
main concerts we now include productions of Shakespeare—this is a 
sure money spinner, light opera (to encourage the young), chamber music 
and carols. Our principle is to bring up the leading artist whom the 
North-east would not otherwise have an opportunity of hearing. In the 
orchestral section this pays dividends, as the “ princes of the profession,” 
as one critic put it, mixed with locals drawn mostly from Aberdeen and 
including several N.Y.O. members, produces a most satisfying result, 
and as they come back year after year it has the feeling of an annual 
holiday. Aberdeen itself is lucky in its music organizer and the wind- 
playing is particularly competent, so that to those south of the border 
who think music in Scotland begins and ends with the Edinburgh 
Festival, the high standard comes as a welcome surprise. 


It is a whole time job and our money-making activities range from 
Light-hearted Revues, Bridge Drives and Dances, to Tours of the House 
twice weekly. Money, as always, is a headache and it is disheartening 
that our grant from the National Federation of Music Socicties has been 
heavily cut this year. Luckily the farmers in Aberdeenshire have played 
up and our Educational Trust Grant through the County Council has 
been increased—thus reversing the usual ‘‘ Prophet is without honour ”— 
for once! So perhaps this augurs well for the future. 


COLLEGE APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Frank Howes has been appointed to the Board of Professors, vice Dr. Harold 
Darke. 

We welcome to College Mr. John Birch, Mr. Stanley Clarkson, Miss Joan Trimble 
and Dr. Frederick Sternfeld who have been appointed to the teaching staff, and 
Dr. Gordon Jacob who is resuming his appointment. 


VISITORS TO COLLEGE 


College was happy to welcome as visitors last term Dr. Reginald Stewart, Director 
of the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. ; Mr. Louis F, Ronfeldt, 
Head of Mount San Antonio College, Walnut, California ; Mr. James Friskin and 
his wife Miss Rebecca Clarke from the U.S.A. ; and Dr. Reuben Gross of the Harkness 


Foundation. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


College Christmas cards, available to all present and past students, may be bought 
from Mrs. Buckler in the Enquiry Office, price 6d, each. 
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FROM STUDENT TO STUDENT 


From John Chapman, who spent part of the summer playing clarinet in Eugene Pini’s 
orchestra at Scarborough : 

Free tennis, boating, dancing, swimming. Lying on the sand in the hot summer 
sun. What a way to spend the vacation ! 

Two performances a day, every day, seven days a week. Churning through the 
same old stuff ; My Fair Lady, The King and 1, Zampa, The King and I, English Selection 
The Rose, The King and J, Cosi fan Tutti—and of course The King and J! 

These are two aspects of playing in a Spa orchestra. Have you ever tried to follow 
a violinist-conductor through a piece you have neither heard nor rehearsed ? After a 
few wecks you begin to find out just how good, or bad, you are. And you accept this 
knowledge because, playing seven days a week, you have to. After about four weeks 
you really get into the swing of things, and the job gets like anything else—almost 
automatic. An occasional Mozart overture or a bit of Grieg may wake you up, but 
you have to be pretty strong not to get into a rut. One method of making the job 
more interesting, | found, was to play solos with piano accompaniment at the more 
classical Sunday evening concerts. Then I Aad to practise. If the sunshine was stream- 
ing down and there were performances both morning and evening who could blame 
me if I preferred to play tennis or go swimming ? 

On the whole | can recommend a summer season. As long as one is conscientious 
about one’s playing the regular performances are bound to be good experience. If 
your weather is fine you can get a good time * Beside the Seaside.” 


From Edwin Roxburgh, who spent the summer working in Paris : 


“Their three chief occupations are making love, backbiting and talking 
nonsense | ’’—Voltaire’s opinion of his contemporaries was rarely flattering. But 
during my recent visit to Paris I have discovered there have been considerable 
transformations since the Revolution. 

I spent the summer vacation working in Paris with the assistance of a scholarship 
awarded by the Gulbenkian Foundation, which enabled me to obtain tuition in various 
musical fields there. Unfortunately, most Parisians leave home during August to 
accommodate tourists, and many interesting musicians | might have met were not 
available, However, at Fontainebleau there was a summer course at the Ecole d’Art 
Americaines directed by Nadia Boulanger, and I spent much time here amongst 
American students from Harvard and other universities. 

Boulanger was the leading light at the school, and considering her influence on 
European and American composers during this century, it is quite easy to imagine 
her as epitomizing French music of to-day—until one hears her talking about her subject. 
My personal impression of much contemporary French music is not one of great 
affection, simply because its neo-classic eclecticism is too easy-going for my particular 
temperament. 

Having absorbed some of the substance of Boulanger’s ideas I feel that her 
influence is more obviously perceptible in the work of America’s Copland and our 
Britten than in France. She has great intellect, sincerity, and she is industrious, with 
a profound regard for discipline —but discipline embodied in a cultivated intuition. 
The intensity of her thought is something I find foreign to those remaining of Les Six. 

But this produces a moot point regarding France as a School. When considering 
Messiaen, then Boulez, we discover more divisions in the camp. Groups like Les Six 
never succeed as artistic entities, and to attempt a generalization of French composers 
is as futile as arguing with a French waiter ! 

Musically, France is a healthy country, both for its variety of musical culture, 
and for the individuality of its craftsmen. 


Bor Gwynneth Jones, who spent a fortnight touring Bavaria with the Gwalia Girls’ 
Choir : 

We gave concerts at Starnberg, Tegernsee, Miinich and Bad Aibling. The latter 
was tele-recorded and excerpts were shown throughout Germany in the news pro- 
grammes. The audiences were extremely warm and receptive and our German items 
Were much appreciated. The Choir’s items varied from Welsh folk songs to light 
English and German part-songs. An item called ‘“ My heart is in Wales,’ sung in 
Welsh, was written especially for the tour by the Choir’s accompanist and was very 
popular. My songs included Brahms’s ‘Von Ewiger Liebe,’ Schubert’s ‘* Der 
Musensohn,” “ Softly awakes my heart’ and “ O Don Fatale.” 

I had several disturbing experiences during the performance of ** Der Musensohn.” 
The first time I sang it the music fell from the piano, the second time the lights in the 
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hall fused, the third time a person in the audience had a loud fit of coughing, and the 
last ume a large Alsatian dog got in and showed his obvious displeasure at my singing 
by howling very loudly ! ae ls ie 
_ We went on several sight-seeing tours. At Oberammergau we saw all the prepara- 
tions for next year’s Passion Play. We were particularly fascinated by the large number 
of young men with long curly hair and beards who will be taking part as disciples. 


OXFORD LETTER 

Naturally the works of Purcell and Handel have figured largely in the musical 
life of the University this year and most Colleges have added something memorable 
to the celebrations. The Bach Choir’s contribution was a vital and exciting perfor- 
mance of Solomon. The cry of ** Shake the Dome ™ really seemed to have an effect ; 
the Sheldonian has recently undergone some roof repairs ! 

The weather was so glorious during the Summer Term that punting on the Cherwell 
became ever more popular. On one perfect June morning Yehudi Menuhin joined a 
party of undergraduates for madrigal singing on the river. He was most impressed 
with the beauty of the scene and appeared to enjoy the experience enormously in spite of 
the fact that he spent much of the time bailing out the punt with a beer bottle. 

The weekly performances at the meetings of the Musical Club and Union have 
maintained their usual high standard. There are at present a number of very accom- 
plished instrumentalists in the University. 

Margaret Cobb and Stephen Duro gave organ recitals during the year, the former 
at Keble and the latter at Balliol. Both were of great interest and delighted their 
critical audiences. Daryl Irvine gave a most beautiful performance of the Bach 
F minor clavier concerto at the Exeter Summer Concert and the present writer is 
most grateful to her. Other works performed at this Concert were Mozart’s symphony 
No. 33, Parry's Blest Pair, and Dyson’s In honour of the City. Harry Johnstone gave 
a performance of Acis and Galatea in which a contingent of R.C.M. students helped to 
swell the Balliol Choir. 

We are delighted that Bernard Rose has completely recovered from the effects of 
his serious accident and has been able to return to active life at Magdalen. 

Roger Fisher is joining the small R.C.M. contingent in Oxford next year, having 
been elected to the Christ Church organ scholarship. 

RicHAarb M. LATHAM, Exeter College. 


CAMBRIDGE LETTER 


While most Royal Collegians come up here as organ scholars and are therefore 
concerned mainly in arranging the music-making of their respective colleges, there are 
few instrumentalists and singers from the R.C.M. in Cambridge. One would yenture 
to point out the wide variety of opportunities for music here, and it is seldom long 
before a good instrumentalist is firmly established in concert work. 

The link between the R.C.M. and Cambridge is longstanding, and by experiencing 
both these essentially different atmospheres one’s study is much enriched, enabling the 
discerning student not only to play his instrument well, but to write his quartet and 
understand more fully the styles of interpretation of the past. Here are a few details 
about the activities of some Royal Collegians in Cambridge. 

GERALD HENDRIE continues his research into the music of Orlando Gibbons, and 
along with Thurston Dart has edited The Lute Songs of John Coprario (Stainer & Bell, 
English Lute Songs, Vol. 17). He has also helped Thurston Dart with the revision of 
several others. Between June and December last year he was acting assistant Organist 
of Ely Cathedral, and gave organ recitals at King’s and St. John’s Colleges, and also 
at Ely. 

LucIAN NETHSINGHA also gave an organ recital of music by Bach at King’s and 
played at the Maréchal Master Class at the Festival Hall last November. He has just 
completed his third year at King’s and is now Organist and Master of the Choristers 
at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury. 

Roy WILKINSON has completed his third year as Organ Scholar of Sidney Sussex 
where he has arranged recitals by visiting well-known artists as well as chamber and 
madrigal groups by College undergraduates. He conducted two performances of 
Mozart’s C minor Mass in Holy Trinity Church given by the College Music Society. 
He has been appointed Assistant Music Director at the City of London School. 

Peter Coss in his third year as Organ Scholar at Pembroke conducted the 
Pembroke Singers in performances of Bach’s Sleepers Wake !, Brahms’s Requiem, and 
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Dyson’s Canterbury Pilgrims. He also conducted the Valence-Mary-Singers in perfor- 
mances of madrigals and Byrd anthems. 

DUNCAN Druce has completed his second year at King’s, gaining First Class 
Honours in Part I of the Music Tripos. He is much in demand as a violinist, especially 
at the C.U.M.C. concerts, where some of his own works are heard from time to time. 


JouN CULLEN is Organ Scholar at Christ’s College and also conductor of the 
College Music Society which gave performances of Vaughan Williams’s Serenade to 
Music and Dyson's Canterbury Pilgrims. 


Jeremy BARLOW has finished his first year at Trinity where he formed a chamber 
orchestra and gave a performance of two Bach cantatas. He has also played the 
flute at the C,U.M.C. concerts on several occasions, including in his repertoire the 
Poulenc sextet and Bach’s B minor sonata. 

JOHN CULLEN, Christ’s College. 


R.C.M. UNION AT HOME 


The R.C.M, Union “At Home” was held this year on Friday, June 12, and once 
again proved to be a most enjoyable occasion which provided a welcome opportunity 
for past and present students to meet and listen to a varied musical programme. 


Everyone who was present must, I am sure, agree that it was a great privilege as 
well as pleasure to have Cyril Smith and Phyllis Sellick giving a concert for two pianos. 
Their programme was particularly appropriate in that all the items were either written 
specially, like Freda Swain’s, or arranged for two pianos, three hands, by Royal 

ollegians. After an interval for refreshments and informal conversation we made 
our way from the Concert Hall to the Parry Theatre for the second part of the 
programme, ‘Traditionally this is the point where certain students—and professors— 
“Tet their hair down" and this year proved no exception. With Stafford Dean as 
Master of Ceremonies the programme included items by the Polyphonic Group, the 
College so-called First Band, and Claire Liddell in Songs at the Piano. The versatility 
of our professors is truly amazing, and we must speculate whether Mr. Dawkes when 
he tires of teaching piano will offer tuition on the trombone or serpent. Mr. Harrison 
in This is your Life (and Soul) traced his progress at the piano in a most amusing way, 
surely meeting with fewer hazards than at the organ. 


A most enjoyable evening ! and our thanks go to the Union Committee whose work 
was so largely responsible for its success. 
PAMELA KNOTT. 


Cyrit SmirH and PHYLLIS SELLICK 


Rejoice, Beloved Christians... <n "ids irs ia Bach arr. John White*® 
Meditation vee ase wae Re ied rs ie Bach arr. John Odom* 
Arrival of the Queen of Sheba 55 “ Handel arr. Norman Lane* 


‘Gluck—Sgambati arr, Cyril Smith* 


Melody ... ag ee se ert es 

Scherzo, Midsummer Night's Dream... Mendelssohn—Rachmaninoff arr. Cyril Smith* 
Lilacs... 5% eas a si wee ... Rachmaninoff arr. John White* 
Glory Hallelujah (3 hands) ... ees ee . Freda Swain* 


Lennox Berkley arr. Edwin Benbow* 


Capriccio see ot 
* Royal Collegian 


THE DIRECTOR’S PARTY 


Sir Ernest and Lady Bullock were “At Home” to professors and their wives (or 
husbands) and to friends of the College on the evening of June 5. One might almost 
have suspected the Director of setting his staff a musicological quizz : how many of 
them could have given the exact dates of Marius Flothuis, Emile Vuillermoz and 
Antonin Reicha ? But the flute and harp sonata of the first, played by James Galway 
and John Marson, the French-Canadian folk songs of the second, sung by Wendy 
Baldwin with Claire Liddell, and the trio for three horns of the third, played with great 
aplomb by Nicholas Busch, Nicholas Hill and David Presland, turned out to be most 
agreeable music, an apt prelude to the convivial and sociable part of the evening. 
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R.C.M. UNION 


Although the R.C.M. Magazine was born before the Union and to some extent 
works separately, it does come under the wing of the Union, especially as far as finance 
is concerned. It therefore appears fitting that the phenomenal success of the special 
Vaughan Williams number of the Magazine should be referred to here. The great 
demand for this issue has been very far-reaching, almost world-wide in fact, and as a 
result of the faith and foresight of Mr. Benbow and others in doubling the customary 
number of copies ordered, the Union is now in funds and is most grateful for this. 

With this issue we welcome our new Editor, Miss Diana MecVeagh, and a new 
Magazine Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Vera Lowick, who is an old student of the College. 

The ** At Home ” took place on Friday, June 12, on a perfect evening, not like the 
rain of last year! There was not the large attendance of some years ago but about 
300 members and guests were present and thanks to many kind friends who provided 
an excellent programme, and others who assisted in the Office, all went well and it was 
a very enjoyable party. Last year I referred to “ innovations ™ in the planning of the 
evening. This year there was yet another, in that several members of Committee 
acted as stewards for tickets and programmes, and I would like to thank them, as 
well as members of the College staff, who added to the success of the evening, 

The Annual General Meeting will be held in November when we hope to see many 
of you. Best wishes for interesting and successful careers to the many “ leavers ~ 
this year and we hope that as many as can will keep up their connection with the 
Union. 

Puytiis Carty Foster, Hon, Secretary. 


THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


As I leave College, my parting hope is that my successor, Richard Hazell, may 
meet with a little more enthusiasm from his fellow students than I have encountered 
during my year of office. 

For two years I had asked myself, ** Why don’t the students organize activities ?”’ 
and for the past year I have been learning the answer. Simply it is this. The R.C.M. 
is no longer an institution where young people live and work as students, it is for the 
most part an advice bureau for “ semi-professionals "that is, half-trained musicians 
who are out for one thing only—themselves. These were the people who, regardless of 
the minority (one-third of the tickets for the Ball were sold) refused to support the 
proposed Summer Ball on Taggs Island, Hampton Court. We scem to have lost sight 
of the days when it was a point of honour to lash the R.A.M. at football (details of 
which Mr. Topliss Greene will vividly recount), when social occasions just could not be 
missed, when chamber concerts had attentive large audiences and when opera and 
drama productions drew quantities of people as regular in attendance as our Director. 
Then students were proud of their position and College life had a meaning beyond 
‘““ two lessons and a couple of lectures a week."’ 

Now, time and time again I hear students complain that there’s nothing going on 
in College. Of course not! Every time a student committee tries to organize an 
event it miscarries for one reason only ; and I have had the irritation of having repeatedly 
to write across my notices—Cancelled for lack of support. Until the students realize 
that they are not individual members but a body with a responsibility the outlook is 
indeed depressing. If there is one thing that will ruin our beloved College, it is this 
selfish apathy. After all, what is it but the attitude of the students that makes a success 
or failure of an institution ? 

STAFFORD Dran, President. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


During the 1958-59 season recitals at Wigmore Hall were given by MALCOLM 
Binns on October 13, JEAN Norris on October 20, The Sylvan Trio (Jotun FRANCIS, 
SARAH FRANCIS and MILLICENT SILVER) on October 31, who played trios dedicated 
to them by Gorpon JAcos and WALTER LEIGH ; by JEAN HAMILTON on November 1, 
Cyrit SmitH and PHyLiis SELLICK on November 2, JOHN WILLIAMS on November 6, 
EILEEN Croxrorp and Davip PARKHOUSE on November 11, MAritA DonskA on 
January 17, ANTONIO Bros on January 31, Grorrrey TANKARD on January 31, 
RICHARD ADENEY and MARIA DoNSsKA on February 28, TessA Roppins on March 25, 
Eric Stevens on April 30, Eric HARRISON on May 10, KATHLEEN LONG with the 
Pasquier Trio on May 24, and by PAULINE and BrIAN BrockLess on June 15 (who 
sang BRIAN Brock.ess’s Missa Brevis). ALAN ROWLANDS gave a recital at Chenil 
Galleries on October 1, and SALLY ANN Mays gave a recital of stories and music 
on April 17. RUTH ALLSEBROOK gave a recital at the R.B.A, Galleries on June 17, 
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HAROLD Darke on June 4 and SrepHen Duro on July 2 gave organ recitals at 
the Temple Church. THALBEN-BALL, Perer HuURForD, LLOYD-WeEBBER, GORDON 
PHILLIPS and RALPH Downes were recitalists in the Festival Hall winter series. 

Davin Gow’s compositions made up a concert in the Recital Room of the Festival 
Hall on March 1, in which AUprey LANGrorp’s Singers sang his Missa Brevis. His 
wind quintet and Serenata received first performances. 

Joun WILKs's Variations for Orchestra were played at a Public Orchestral Rehearsal 
of the S.P.N.M. at the Festival Hallon June 13. EtizasetH Lutyens led the discussion. 

JOHN Wuite’'s piano sonata was played by CoLIN KINGsLey, and ALAN Ripout’s 
Une Saison en Enfer was conducted by RACINE FRICKER at a S.P.N.M. recital on March 3. 
Ripout’s Song Cycle was sung by MARION STUDHOLME on October 7. 

Racine Fricker’s wind quintet was played by the Danzi Quintet at Wigmore 
Hallon March 24. 

Gordon Jacon’s Serenade for woodwind was played at Working Men’s College 
on June 18. 

Brairren’s Nocturne had its first London performance, sung by Prrer PEARS, at 
the memorial concert to Erwin Stein on January 30. 

HOWARD FeRGUSON’s Octet was played at Morley College on March 22. 

HUMPHREY SEARLE’s second symphony received its first performance at Morley 
College on March 24, 

FreDA Swain’s song cycle, The Indwelling, received its first performance in the 
Recital Room of the Festival Hall on November 24. Lestey Reto, GORDON CLINTON, 
ARTHUR ALEXANDER, SALLY SEDDON and FRANK SHIpWay took part in this concert. 

Ruppra’s oboe and piano sonata, JouN Appison’s Inventions for oboe and piano, 
RACINE Fricker’s piano Variations, BrirreN’s Donne Sonnets, ANTHONY MILNER’S 
Our Lady's Hours, Evisaneth Maconcuy solo cello Variations, IRELAND'S piano 
sonata, HOWARD FERGusoN’s second violin sonata, BERNARD STEVENS’S Lyric Suite and 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’S Blake songs were performed in the course of the MacNaghten 
series of concerts, 

Hotst's Planets, CONSTANT LAMBERT’S The Rio Grande, Brirren’s Serenade, 
MALCOLM ARNOLD'S Overture, The Smoke, and VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’s sixth symphony 
were included in the London Philharmonic Orchestra’s Music of the Twentieth Century 
concerts. MONICA SINCLAIR, Nette SANDERS, Peter Pears and Denis DOWLING 
performed in this series, 

HAroLpD Darke’s St, Michael’s Singers performed Dyson’s Hierusalem, PARRY’S 
Beyond these Voices, and VAUGHAN WILLIAMS's A Vision of Aeroplanes on March 2 
with JEANNETTE Hitt, GoRDON CLINTON, JOHN BIRCH and RICHARD POPPLEWELL. 

RICHARD LATHAM’s St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Festival Choir performed VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS's Benedicite in his memory on February 7 with ANN DowDALL and Lestry 
Reib ; on June 13 they performed Verdi’s Requiem with GorDON CLINTON. 

JOHN CHURCHILL'S newly constituted Academy of St. Martin-in-the-Fields gave 
a recital of baroque music on January 29; the group of strings is almost entirely 
composed of Collegians : Nevitte MARRINER, NORMAN NELSON, RAYMOND KEENLYSIDE, 
Tessa Roppins, ANTHONY Howarb, MALCOLM LATCHEM, SIMON STREATFIELD, MICHAEL 
Bowir, and WILrRED SIMENAUER, and the music is edited and revised by MICHAEL 
Bowlr. 

JOAN SUTHERLAND'S triumphant season included Samson and Lucia di Lammermoor 
at Covent Garden and Rodelinda with the Handel Opera Society. For the latter 
society MONICA SINCLAIR sang in Semele, and THURSTON Dart played the continuo. 

DUNCAN RoberTSON made his début at Covent Garden in the new production of 
Boris Godonoy, 

ARTHUR BENJAMIN'S A Tale of Two Cities and VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’s Sir John in 
Love were performed during the 1958 summer season of the New Opera Company, 
which included Heppte NAsH, ALEXANDER YOUNG, ERIC SHILLING, LEYLAND WHITE 
and Epwarp By Les. 

JAMES FRISKIN is the subject of a profile in the Spring Juilliard Review. Friskin 
came to College when he was fourteen, a pupil of Stanford. In 1914 he went to the 
United States and has taught piano at Juilliard for 45 years. In this tribute Beveridge 
Webster writes : “I have rarely known in this musical world of easy listening and hard 
judgments an ear as acute, as discerning or critically competent as James Friskin’s, 
nor a mind as fair.’ We at College add our congratulations and good wishes. 

Gaspare CHIARELLI conducted, SHEILA NELSON led and ANTONIO Brosa played 
with the Young Artists’ Orchestra at Kensington Town Hall on March 23. 

RACINE FRICKER conducted a Morley College concert on March 13 in which 
RutH Fourmy, DesMoND DuprE and ANTHONY MILNER took part. 


DoNnaALD CasHMorE conducted an Elgar concert at Kingsway Hall on November 8. 


BLANCHE MUNDLAK conducted Arne’s The Cooper for the O.C.O. Society on 
June 24 and 25. 
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JAN CERVENKA, JoHN WILLIAMS, PHivip Jones and Martin Garr took part in a 
programme of contemporary music at Park Lane House on November 16. COURTNEY 
KENny played there on September 28. 

FRANK MERRICK played Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto with the Modern 
Symphony Orchestra on October 25. 

THEA KING played in the first London performance of Benjamin Frankel’s clarinet 
quintet composed in memory of FREDERICK THURSTON. 

Vicrorta Weps played Ravel’s piano concerto in one of two concerto concerts 
conducted by RuTH Grpps at the Festival Hall. 

ALAN Lovepay played Tehaikoysky’s and Mendelssohn's violin concertos at the 
Festival Hall on March 16. 

Coun Horstey played the first performance of Berkeley’s piano concerto at the 
Festival Hall on February 11. 

The Virtuoso Ensemble which includes WiLLEM DE Mont, LEON GOosseNS, SIDNEY 
Fett, JOHN BURDEN and ANDREW MCGAviN gave a series of concerts during the Winter, 
They gave the first performance of ELisapetH LUTYENS’S Six Tempi for Ten Instruments 
on February 24. 

THORNTON LOFTHOUSE gave a lecture recital “* In Praise of Bach” at the Recital 
Room of the Festival Hall on March 4. BERNARD STEVENS lectured on the music of 
Shostakovitch at 14 Kensington Square on January 8. 

Gorpon Jacos, HuGo Cote and Harotpd Davipson contributed some of the 
“comic and curious music” for ANTHONY Hopkins’s “* Romp before the Proms ” 
on June 24. 

Davip WitLcocks conducted the Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall on 
November 6 ; Coun DAvis conducted the L.S.O, there on May 17. 

ANNE CASSAL has given organ recitals in Wilrijk in 1958 and in Skegness and 
Hereford in 1959. 

Vera WARWICK Evans played the Saint-Saéns piano quartet Op. 41 and Sibelius’s 
Sonatine at the Rochester Music Club and at Gravesend Girls’ Grammar School 
during May. 

LUCIAN NeTHSINGHA has been appointed organist and choirmaster at St. Michael's 
College, Tenbury. 

The BACON STRING Quartet from the R.C.M. has won the Patron’s Fund chamber 
music competition for 1959. 

Jubii PreERCE has been awarded one of the two Queen's Prizes. 

HuGo Cote’s opera The Tunnel has won the John Lewis Partnership's competition 
for a full-length opera in English. 

ALEXANDER GIBSON has been appointed chief conductor of the Scottish National 
Orchestra. 

GwWyNnetTH JONES, accompanied by RONALD LUMSDEN, sang at Park Lane House 
for the Related Arts Centre on July 12. 

SrymouR WHINYATES has announced her retirement from the British Council. 
Miss Whinyates, who at College was a violin pupil of Arbos, joined the Council in 1943 
and became Director of the Music Department in 1946, For her distinguished work 
during this period of great expansion she was created O.B.E. in 1952, Miss Whinyates 
does not intend to retire from English musical life but, she says, “ sixteen years in an 
office is enough for any musician,” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Tue R.N.V.R. CLus, 
38 Hitt Street, Lonpon, W.1. 
August 27, 1959. 
To The Editor, R.C.M. Magazine. 


Dear Miss MCVEAGH, 


Would you allow me a little space in which to convey my thanks to you and to 
those who were so kind as to contribute towards the handsome book token presented 
to me at my last Magazine Committee meeting. This generosity has enabled me to 
acquire the two volumes of Dr. Burney’s Musical Tours in Europe, just recently issued 
by Oxford Press, and these fine books will remain with me always as a reminder of 
those years of willing service | was happy to render the Union as Editor of its most 
reputable journal. 

Yours sincerely, 
Epwin BEensow. 
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MARRIAGES 


BRADBURY-FoRBES.—On July 15, 1959, at Stroud, Glos., Colin Bradbury* to 
Janet Forbes. 

Dewey-Pitt.—On April 4, 1959, at St. Thomas A’ Becket, Widcombe, Bath, Harold A. 
Dewey to Margaret Pitt.* 

Jacos-Gray.—On August 8, 1959, at St. Andrew’s Church, Helions Bumpstead, 
Gordon Jacob* to Margaret Gray. 

May-Rircry.-On August 1, 1959, at Woodlawn, Nova Scotia, Henry Philip May* 
to Eleanor Mary Ritcey.* 

SINTON-WaARNER,—On August 29, 1959, at Putney, Richard Trevor Sinton to Sally 
Warner.* 

* Signifies Royal Collegian 


DEATHS 


Jones.—Maud, on June 13, 1959, aged 82. 
HARRISON. —May, on June 11, 1959, 
Harty,—Lady Harty, née Agnes Nicholls, on September 21, 1959, aged 82. 


OBITUARIES 
MAY HARRISON 


May Harrison was a Royal Collegian from the beginning of her artistic life to 
the closing years when she returned as a Professor. Many will remember her as a 
student, together with her two younger sisters, Beatrice and Margaret. It was my 
privilege to play the Schubert quintet with May and Beatrice; Frank Bridge being the 
viola, but I cannot remember who played second violin. The performance was at a 
College concert, both of the Harrisons being not yet half way through their “ teens.” 

While at the College May studied with Arbés and Rivarde, having won an 
exhibition at eleven years old, and a few years later, a scholarship. When she was 
fifteen she played in Madrid, having, I believe, a phenominal success and a gift of 
Jewels from the Royal Family! 

At thirteen she gave a concert in St. James's Hall, with Sir Henry Wood conduct- 
ing, at which she played Bach’s E major violin concerto, and Chaconne, Mendelssohn's 
concerto, and a group of pieces—all with the greatest success. Kreisler was at this 
concert and from then became May’s life-long friend and admirer. While a student at 
College May played the Glazunoy concerto with the composer conducting. 

From College she went to St. Petersburg to study with Auer. Delius wrote his 
third sonata for her and his double concerto for May and her very famous ’cellist sister 
Beatrice. The sisters toured all over Europe with the Brahms double concerto. 

May was a fine all-round musician, being a good chamber-music player and 
pianist. She was also a delightful singer of French songs. She was appointed to a 
Professorship at College —a post that she held until a few years ago. 

We have lost a most distinguished Collegian; one who brought great credit to her 
“Alma Mater.” 

Ivor JAMES. 


MAUD M. M. JONES 
1877—1959 


There are many who will mourn the passing of Maud Jones. Of a very quiet 
retiring disposition, she was a most conscientious and hard-working student, and a 
pianist of no mean ability. I remember we used to have lessons from Mr. Dannreuther 
from 1903 onwards. We also met in Sir Walter Parratt’s most inspiring Choral Classes 
and Music Classes, 

During the two world wars she did a great deal of voluntary work in the Red Cross 
book-mending department, and also for the disabled service men’s workshops. Later 
she was a valued worker in the R.C.M. Union. She was a very keen member of the 
Bach Choir for many years. 

We have not met for the last few years as she suffered greatly from ill-health but 
we always exchanged greetings at Christmas and kept in touch by correspondence. 
It is with very mixed feelings that I write these few lines in appreciation of a sterling 
character and a well-loved friend. 

ELLen L. PYweEL. 
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MUSIC, BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes review in a future issue. 


James Butt: The Bellman’s Song. Carol for accompanied unison voices. Augener, 


Joys Seven. Carol for accompanied unison voices. Augener. 6d. 

DonaLD CaAsSHMORE: O Little One Sweet. Carol for soprano and unaccompanied 
S.A.T.B. Augener. 10d. 

ApRIAN CRUET : Invective. Choral Suite for unaccompanied voices. Joseph Williams, 
3s. 6d. 

ARMSTRONG GiBBs : Hail, O Sun of Righteousness. Christmas song for unaccompanied 
S.A.T.B. O.U.P. 6d. : 

Ivor GURNEY : A Fourth Volume of Ten Songs. O.U.P. 10s. 6d. 

ANTHONY Hepes : Pack, Clouds Away. For accompanied S.S.A. Joseph Williams. 
10d. 

GorDON LgACOR. The Pied Piper. Two unaccompanied pieces for flute. O.U.P. 
3s. 6d. 

JoAN Lovett: Scherzino. For piano, six hands. Augener. 2s, 8d. 

FRANK Lynas: The Light of Bethlehem. Carol for unaccompanied $.A.T.B. Augener. 
d 


ARTHUR MILNER : Three Miniatures. For piano solo. Augener. 4s. 6d. 

Marsory Nops: Elm Glade. For piano, six hands. Augener. Is. 8d. 

W. R. Pasrtetp : Melody Making, Keyboard Harmony and Extemporization, 36 pp. 
Joseph Williams. 10s. 

Lois Puiturs : Arabesque. For piano. Joseph Williams. 3s. 

saa ay PRITCHARD. Six Short and Easy Pieces. For violin and piano, Augener. 
S. 

ROWLAND-JoNES : Recorder Technique. 151 pp. O.U.P. 10s. 6d. 

FELIX SWINSTEAD : The Distant View. For two pianos, four hands. Augener, 3s. 

Waltz. For two pianos, four hands. Augener. 3s. 6d. 

Ernest WALKER : Five Songs. For four solo voices and piano. Joseph Williams, 
7s. 6d. 

JACK WERNER (editor) : My Heart is full of Sorrow (Rossini). Joseph Williams, 2s. 

BARCLAY WILSON: A Fugue for Fun, For piano. Joseph Williams, 2s. 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: The First Nowell, A nativity play. O.U.P. Vocal score. 
10s. 6d. 

Flos Campi. O.U.P. Full score, 10s, 6d. 


The Royal Academy of Music Magazine. Midsummer Term 1959, 
The Juilliard Review. Spring 1959. 

College-Conservatory of Music of Cincinnati News. April 1959. 
Northern Nigerian News. June 1959. 

Symphonia. (Nederlands). July 1959. 

The Gresham. Summer Term 1959. 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 
(see VoL. 55, No. 2, p. 84) 


ACROSS.—1. Indistinguishable, 14. Neon, 15. World, 16. Coax, 17. Ta, 18. Yak, 
21. Rat, 22. Ate, 24. RT, 25. Errant, 26. Snr., 27. Sir Sir, 28. R.L., 29. Li, 30. Bedad, 
32. Ar, 33. A.A., 34. Dynasts, 37. Taranto, 40. El, 41. Ale, 44, R.A., 45. Pa, 
48. Ran, 50. W.D., 51. Antrobus, 52. Shanghai, 53. RY, 54.1OU, 56.R.N., 58. T.L., 
59. She, 60. Is, 63. Mangoes, 67. Tangier, 70. Er, 71. UO, 72. Smart, 716. Oh, 
77. Mi, 78. Navels, 80. Ode, 81. Sweden, 82. Tu, 83. B.S.A., 84, UIA, 85. est, 
86. R.E., 87. Alar, 89. Atelo, 91. Togs, 93. Literae Humaniores. 


DOWN.—1. Interdepartmental, 2. Nearly, 3. Do, 4. Inyala, 5. IW, 6. Norse, 
7. Grand, 8. Ultra, 9. Id, 10. Acerra, 11. Bo, 12. Lariat, 13. Extraordinariness, 
19. Anise, 20. Kt., 22. As, 23. Tiara, 30. B.S., 31. D.T., 35. N.B., 36. Timbale, 
38. Arcadia, 39. N.T., 41. Arsis, 42. La, 43. Ensue, 46. Any, 47. Pry, 49. Ego, 
50. War, 55. Oh, 57. In, 58. Tools, 61. Snows, 62, Pi, 64, Arauli, 65. Guebre, 
66.S.S., 67.T.T., 68. Ghetto, 69. Emerge, 73. Mouth, 74. Adicu, 75. Realm, 79. Sa, 
81. S.E., 88. At, 89. AE, 90. Oa, 92. Or. aan 
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COLLEGE CONCERTS 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 
THURSDAY, JUNE 4 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
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SYMPHONY No, 5 in B flat : 
SCHERZO from “ A Midsummer Night’ s Dream’ 
SINFONIA CONCERTANTE for Oboe, Clarinet, 


Horn, Bassoon and Orchestra 


Oboe Anthony Camden (Scholar) 
Clarinet Peter Maunder (Scholar) 
Horn Nicholas Busch (Scholar) 
Bassoon: Kerrison Camden (Scholar) 


DIVERTIMENTO . ‘ 
Richard Austin 
Frances Mason (Scholar) 


Conductor : 
Leader of the Orchestra 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18 


OVERTURE + Russlan and Ludmilla 
CONCERTO for Cello and Orchestra see - ; 
Gillian Steel (Scholar) 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra ; 
John Bacon, ARCOM (Scholar) 
Conductor ; Richard Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra; Malcolm Harvey, A.R.C.M. 


THURSDAY, JULY 16 


CONCERTSTUCK for four Horns and Orchestra sas as 
Nicholas Busch (Scholar), Nicholas Hill, A.R.c.M. 
Derek Walker, a.n.c.M., David Presland Seno) aE 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra F vs 
Frances Mason (Scholar) 
SYMPHONIC METAMORPHOSIS on themes by Weber tee 
Conductor : Richard Austin 
Leader of the Orchestra; Brian Thomas, A.n.c.M. 


THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 


TUESDAY, MAY 12 
OVERTURE ; Carnaval Romain ise 
PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 in C major ... ; 
Lolita Bhagat (Associated Board Scholar—India) 
SYMPHONY No, § in D major a os 
Conductor : Harvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra: Martin Jones (Scholar) 


see a JUNE 9 
MARCI from the film music, ‘ Things to come’ 
CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra in F minor 
Gideon Shamir, A.R.CM. Usrael) 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE, " The Spitfire” ; ive e 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra si 
Sheila Nelson, A.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner)_ 
Conductor : Harvey Phillips 
Leader of the Orchestra : Phillip Lee 


TUESDAY, JULY 7 


CONCERTO GROSSO in G major, Op. 6, No. 1 

PIANO CONCERTO No. 2 in B flat major me ; 
Audrey Goopesh ALR. c. M. (Jamaica) 

SYMPHONY No. 2 in D major 


Parvey Phillips 


Margaret Roose, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 


Ci bilientae ® 
Leader of the Orchestra: 


CHORAL AND CHAMBER CONCERT 


FRIDAY, JULY 3 


MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS trom the Great Service 
LAUDIBUS IN SANCTIS 

AT THE ROUND EARTH'S IMAGINED CORNERS 

NBVER WEATHER-BEATEN SAIL 

FAIRE IS THE HEAVEN . 

LIFT UP YOUR HEADS __.. 

BRANDENBURG CONCERTO No. 6 in B flat 
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Schubert 
Mendelssohn 
Mozart 


Lennox Berkeley 


Glinka 
Dvorak 


Tschaikowsky 


Schumann 


Dvorak 
Hindemith 


Berlioz 
Beethoven 


Vaughan Williams 


Arthur Bliss 
Chopin 


William Walton 
Brahms 


Handel 
Beethoven 


Sibelius 


Byrd 


vee Parry 
W. H. Harris 


Harold Darke 
Bach 


Violas: Brian Hawkins, A.R.c.M. (Scholar), David Melliard, A.R.c.M. 
Peter Kingswood, A.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner), Susan Salter, a-R.c.M. 

Cellos > Barry Wright, A.R.C.M., Nicola Anderson, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Charles Tunnell (Associated Board Scholar) 

Bass ; Bruce Mollison 


RING OUT, YE CRYSTAL SPHERES ... aes — x at 
Conductor ; Dr. Harold Darke 
Organist > Alan Willmore, A.R.c.M. (Scholar—Australia) 


Harold Darke 
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RECITALS 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29 
ALAN WILLMORE, a.r.c.st. (Scholar—Australia) (Organ) and 


BRIAN THOMAS, a.R.c.M,. (Violin) VICTORIA WEPS, a.r.c.M, (Piano) 
TRIO SONATA No.1 for Organ in E flat 


: ‘ , : ‘ nee Bach 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in G minor : = ‘ Bie 5 <a Debussy 
FANTASIA for Organ in F minor, K.608 shi = = sos ae Ae ee Mozart 
RHAPSODY No. 2 for Violin and Piano ‘ x ‘ sti = = kt Bartok 
ORGAN SOLO: Variations sur un Noél ‘ ; ; ‘ ae Marcel Dupré 
VIOLIN SOLOS : (a) Danse Espagnole .. ans Aa ve ‘ De Falla-Kreisler 

(6) Melodie ave xe mae * < wis a Gluck-Kreisler 

{c) Scherzo-Tarantelle . « zen xt owe ~ ‘ een Wieniaws&i 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 6 

ALAN ROWLANDS, a.r.c.m. (Scholar) (Piano) 
BARRY WILDE (Associated Board Scholar) (Violin) 

ELEANOR RITCEY, a.r.c.m. (Canada) (Piano) 
SUITE for Unaccompanied Violin in A minor ... : a 5 ate aut any Bach 
RONDO for Piano in A minor, K.SI1 Mozart 
POEME for Violin and Piano Chausson 
SONATA for Piano in B minor a a aus oa : . sey ‘ Chopin 
VIOLIN SOLOS : (a) Rondo oii 3 + ave au m5 aie S Mozart-Kreisler 
(6) Playera \ 





(c) Zapateado Sarasate 
CHAMBER CONCERTS 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 13 
QUARTET for Clarinet and Strings = on Crusell 
Clarinet» John Chapman, A.k.C M 
Violin Sheila Nelson, A.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 
Viola David Melliard, A.R.C.M. 
Cello Jennifer Day (Scholar) 
SONATA for Viola and Piano in F minor R «ae nh wus ah Brahms 
Enid Griffiths, a.R.c. Me 
Cheung Mun-Chit, a.k.c.M. (Singapore) 
STRING QUARTET in D minor ae Schubert 
Violins John Bacon. (Scholar), Margaret. Roose, ACM. (Scholar) 
Viola Brian Hawkins (Scholar) 
Cello Charles Tunnell (Associated Board Scholar) 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 20 
SONATA for Clarinet and Piano... : ee aes eee oss ws Herbert Howells 
Angela Fussell, ARCOM. ee Davies, A.R.C.M, 
SONATA for Violin and Piano ‘ +08 ay Ravel 
Elizabeth Griffiths, a.r. OM. “Sylvia “Hall, "ARC, Mt. 
SONATA for Harp. se a “8 ° or AT) aie Casella 
John Marson, A. RCM. 
STRING QUARTET in F minor, Op, 95.. «Beethoven 
Violins William Peri (Scholar), Michael ‘McMenemy (Scholar) 
Viola David Melliard, a.R.c.M. 
Cello Barry Wright, A.R.C.M. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 27 
STRING QUARTET ... vi ate 136 a és ans ae on} ot OD Ravel 
Violins “elia Mitchell (Scholar), Margaret Roose, A.,0.M, (Scholar) 
Viola David Melliard, A.R.c.M. 
Cello : Nadine Unna (Scholar) 
PIANO SONATA No. 3 ‘ i vie i) 1H oy i vee aty ws Prokovlef? 
Odette Ray (Scholar) 
RURALIA HUNGARICA for Violin and Piano is yD ies “as ve Dohnanyi 
William Peri (Scholar) 
Accompanist > Oliver Davies, A.R.C.M. 
ORGAN SOLOS: (a) Study in thirds... YT are waa tai tae ses Demessteux 
(b) Nazard ve : aC nic vs yy a) «Langlais 
(c) Finale of Ist Symphony ies a88 ast Th Vierne 
Stephen Duro, A.n.c, M. (Scholar) 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3 
THREE PIECES for Piano: (a) Polonaise in E flat minor 
(b) Study in C sharp minor oe tee ft] oe Chopin 
(c) Waltz in G flat major 
Neda Jankovic, A.W.C.M. 
TWO PIECES for Oboe and Piano ; (a) Comme une sérénade ier avs ves Robert Planel 
(b) Sarabande et Allegro Fie aes se Gabriel Grovlez 
Susan Leadbetter, A.ULC.M. 
Accompanist + Richard Nunn, A.2.C.M. 
QUINTET for Piano and Strings Ernest Bloch 
Piano : ‘Ashley Lawrence (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 
Violins » Frances Mason (Scholar), Margaret Roose, a.2.C.M, (Scholar) 
Viola; Susan Salter, A.R.C.M. 
Cello: Gillian Steel (Scholar) 
TWO SONGS for Countertenor and Piano : 
(a) Halcyon days (The Tempest) 44 oe ay vis Purcell 
(b) The raptured soul defies the sword (Theodora) +n NG a3 Handel 


John A. Williams, A..C.M, 
Accompanist : Margaret Grenfell on 
IGANE for Violin and Piano - ae a2 ni vi +40 qt On ave 
az Celia Mitchell (Scholar) 
Accompanist ; Richard Nunn, A.#.¢.M, 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10 


SONATA for Piano in D major, K.576 ... “S 5 sev sua me aes oe Mozart 
Elizabeth Day 
SUITE for unaccompanied Viola in G minor h eas - Je da Soa ors Reger 
Peter Kingswood, A.x.C.M. (Exhibitioner) 
QUINTET for Clarinet and Strings... re f see aie ae Sea aoe ae Brahms 
Clarinet: Angela Fussell, A.R.C.m. 
Violins: Frances Mason (Scholar), Susan Ellis, a.R.c.M. 
Viola Enid Griffiths, A.R.c.M. 
Cello Primrose McKenna, A.R.C.M. 
PIANO SOLO: Valses nobles ct sentimentales we 7 abe Say Ravel 


Claire Liddell, A.n.c.m. (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17 


PARTITA for Piano in B flat major wah r Pres sas «ee ee ee ore Bach 
Leslie Green, A.R.C.M. 
SONGS: (a) Aurore } 
(b) Les roses d'Ispahan ‘ 08 ins ss abe ae Sa, Fauré 
(c) Clair de lune 
Michele Tunks, A.R.C.M. 
Accompanist ; Sylvia Hall, A.R.C.M. 


STRING QUARTET in C major, Op, 59, No. 3 ahs wis exe etd wis ... Beethoven 
Violins ; Brian Thomas, A.8.C.M., Dennis Benson 
Viola: Brian Hawkins, A.k.c.m. (Scholar) 
Cello : Charles Tunnell (Associated Board Scholar) 
TWO PIECES for Piano from * Iberia,’ Book I: (a) Evocacion 
(b) El Puerto \ wee at Albeniz 


Marie Rose Doublet-Barry, A.n.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar—Malta) 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE for Organ in C minor 4 


g a Healey Willan 
Roger Fisher, a.R.c.M. (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1 
CHACONNE for Piano in D minor ry Pr a0 : 50 ae wae Bach-Busoni 
Maxine Franklin, A.8.¢.M. (Jamaica) 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in D major ee ity + 
Malcolm Harvey, A..C.M, 
Julic Clarke, A.wwc.M, (Exhibitioner—New Zealand) 


PIANO TRIO in B flat major one 0 «Schubert 


see eee «.. Beethoven 


Piano : Muriel Porter 
Violin: Dennis Benson 
Cello Nicola Anderson, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
SONATINA for Piano Ty) tse St rT) oes ies vex see oes Ravel 
Sylvia Holford, A.R.C.M. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8 
TRIO for Piano, Violin and Horn in BE that s ae $08 ase “mM ore ose Brahms 
Piano: John Barstow, A.R.C.M. 
Violin: Frederick Applewhite 
Horn: David Presland (Scholar) 
SONGS : (a) Und gestern hat er mir Rosen gebracht — 
42} ap Mates aa eras se 
c) Bin Driingen ist in meinem Herzen... 
WA Het distil Liebe berUhil © sist ions [eng trea ia YET We 


(e) Toskanischer Frahbling fap ere 
Daphne Gill, A.R.c.M. 
Accompanist » Oliver Davies, A.R.C.M. 
THREE PIECES for Viola and Piano; (a) Elegy 
(6) Ostinato ae Gordon Jacob 
(c) Scherzo 
Freda Byron, A.R.C.M. 
Accompanist > Jane Humfrey, A.R.C.M. 
SONATA for Violin and Piano ae ate Sire aes ar ae oat ave César Franck 
Dennis Benson 
Muriel Porter 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 15 


PIANO TRIO in C major... ue on cre aes ate aD YY Brahms 
Piano; Odette Ray, A..c.M. (Scholar) 

Violin: Sheila Nelson, A.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 

Cello: Elizabeth Angel, A.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 


PIANO SOLOS : ® B ee eee reset att ace coe 3} bee ane ase Albeniz 
( ubana ces Espagnoles 
(ce) Andaluza (Pieces Espagnoles) 5 es See a ... De Falla 
Marian A’Court, A.R.C.M. (New Zealand) 
PIANO TRIO ate a ac sts at a a ive Res eee ace Ravel 
Piano; John Barstow, A.R.C.M. 
Violin: Barry Wilde (Associated Board Scholar) 


" Cello: Nicola Anderson, a.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
CHORAS No. 4 for three horns and trombone wee x0 see Rae Se ... Villa-Lobos 
Horns + Nicholas Hill, A.R.c.M. 


Nicholas Busch (Scholar) 
David Presland (Scholar) 
Trombone ; Martin Nicholls 


No. 3 COLLEGE OPERA 


OPERA 


An informal performance of three one-act comic operas by the Opera S: 
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chool in the Parry Theatre 


was given on Monday, March 16 and 23, 1959, at2 p.m. : The Recruiting Sergeant by Dibdin, Mr. Broccoli’s 


* At Home’ by Offenbach and Adu Hassan by Weber. 


THE RECRUITING SERGEANT 
By Craries Disprin 


Characters 


The Sergeant 
The Countryman 


March 16 


Ronald Careford 
John Tiernan 


March 23 


Ronald Careford 
John Tiernan 


His Wife Daphne Gill Ella Heck 
His Mother Jane Fawcett Lorna Haywood 
A Soldier Brinley Hopkins Brinley Hopkins 
A Barmaid Ella Heck Daphne Gill 
Recruits Choo Hwee Lim, Brawn, Richard 
Hazell, Paul Matthews 
Producer; MARGARET RUBEL 
MR. BROCCOLI’S ‘ AT HOME’ 
(Monsieur Choufleur restera chez lui le . . .) 
A Musical Farce in One Act by M. pe SAINT Remy and Jacgurs Orrennacn 
English Version by WintFRED RADFORD 
Characters March 16 March 23 


Mr. Broccoli, a rich business man 
Emmelina, his daughter 
Theodore Clotworthy Jones, a young composer 
Tompkins, a manservant ana 5 
Guests at the party: 

Mr. Oswald Cadwallader 

Mrs. Cadwallader. 

Mr. Haddock-Hartop 

Mrs. Haddock-Hartop 

Miss Piping-Finch 

Mr. Protheroe 

Capt. Hicks Beach 

Mrs. Hicks Beach... ATi 
Prince Ahmed Vencatchachellum 
Mrs. So and So .. ae as 


Ronald Caretord 
Sheila Chester 
John Tiernan 
Stafford Dean 


Brinley Hopkins 
Jane Bechervaise 
Paul Matthews 
Ann Knowler 
Sally Dowdall 
John Sharp 
Malcolm Rivers 
Gaynor Rees 
Choo Hwee Lim 
Sylvia Smith 


Brinley Hopkins 
Gaynor Rees 
John Tiernan 

Statford Dean 


Ronald Careford 
Jane Bechervaise 
Paul Matthows 
Ann Knowler 
Sally Dowdall 
John Sharp 
Malcolm Rivers 
Sheila Chester 
Choo Hwee Lim 
Sylvia Smith 


Miss Fitt Lorna Haywood Lorna Haywood 
Mrs. Fitt “f 7 1 Jane Fawcett Jane Faweett 
Producer; Joycu WODEMAN 
ABU HASSAN 
Comic Opera in One Act by Cari. MARIA VON Wenek 
English Version by Davin HARnis 

Characters March 16 March 23 
Abu Hassan Andrew Downie Andrew Downie 
Fatima Wendy Baldwin Brenda Davies 
Omar Stafford Dean Choo Hwee Lim 


Ronald Careford 
Sheila Chester 


Ronald Careford 


The Caliph Harun al-Rashid ... 
Sheila Chester 


Zubaidah, his wife ¥ Ay 

Masrur, the Caliph's Treasurer hed Brinley Hopkins Brinley Hopkins 

Zemrud, Zubaidah's Confidante she cat st Sally Dowdall Sally Dowdall 

Chorus of Creditors, Guards and Palace attendants: Jane Fawcett, Maureen Keetch Daphne Gill, 
Ella Heck, Jacqueline Hadcock, Lorna Haywood, 
Gaynor Rees, Choo Hwee Lim, Stafford Dean, 
Richard Hazell, Alan Morgan, Geoffrey Shaw, 
John Tiernan, Valerie Masterson. 


Producer: Douglas Craig 


The Opera Orchestra is conducted by Richard Austin 
Leader: Istvan Jaray 
Continuo: Oliver Davies 
Scenery designed and painted by Andrée Welstead and built by Peter Collier 
Costumes by Pauline Elliott 
Stage Manager: Tessa Bird Production Manager: Pauline Elliott 
Electrician: Tony Shipley Director of Opera: Richard Austin 


The Opera School and Opera Orchestra presented Sister Angelica and Gianni Schlecht by Puccini 
on June 24, 25 and 26 at 7.30 p.m. 

Conductor ; Richard Austin 

Leader of the Orchestra ; Istvan Jaray 
Production ; Dennis Arundell 
Scenery : Andrée Welstead 

Costume designer for Gianni Schicchi ; Gloria Welby Fisher 

Production Manager ; Pauline Elliott 
Stage Manager : Tessa Bird 
Electrician ; Tony Shipley 
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Sister Angelica 


The Princess, Sister Angelica’s Aunt ... 
The Abbess 

The Monitress ie 

The Mistress of the Novices 

Sister Genevieve 

Sister Osmina 

Sister Dolcina 

The Infirmarian ... 

The Provision Sisters 


The Novices 


Sister Lucilla and the Porteress 


Lay Sisters Te ie sab 
Chorus of Nuns : 


Gianni Schicchi ... 
Lauretta, Als daughter 


Relatives of Buoso Donati 
Zita tr: 


Rinuccio, Zita’s nephew 
Gherardo ... 


Nella, dis wife 
Gherardino, thelr son 
Betto, the poor relation... 


Simone... 


Marco, fils son 
La Clesea, his wife 


Spinellocio, the doctor ... 
Amantio, the lawyer. aes 


Pinellino, a cobbler len 
Guceio, a painter his clerks... 


A performance of scenes from A 


Conductor : 
Dance Movement : 


Theseus, Duke of Athens : 
Hippodyta, betrothed to Theseus 
Egeus . 


Costumes : 
Stage Manager ° 
Assistant Stage Managers - 


A pte ites NISHGS Stee 
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SISTER ANGELICA 


Characters 
Wed. and Thurs. 


Fri... 
Wed. and Thurs. 
Erle cae 


{ Wed. and Thurs. 
Fri. vie 
fi Wed. and Thurs. 
\ Fri. ; 


‘Wed. and Thurs. 
Dif 
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Wendy Baldwin 
Daphne Gill 
Jane Faweett 
Gwynneth Jones 
Ann Penellum 
Sally Dowdall 
Brenda Davies 
Lorna Haywood 
Brenda Davies 
Sally Dowdall 
Valerie Masterson 
Maureen Keetch 
Ann Knowler 

. Filla Heck 
Gaynor Rees 
Sheila Chester 
Linda Waltzer 
Pauline Gregory 


Mary Baines Williams 


Wed. and Thurs 
Eris ss aid 


Dinah Rogers, Averil Thomas, Kay Williams 
GIANNI SCHICCHI 
Characters 
Wed. and Thurs. 
Frivas -p 
Wed. 
\ Thurs. 

Eriviase 


{ Wed. and Thurs, 
Fri. ry 


W fed. ; 
Thurs. and Fri. 
Wed, and Thurs. 
Fri. 

uu ed. ‘and Thurs. 


Fri 

Wed. and Thurs. 
Fri. 

Wed. and Thurs. 
Fri, “ 


Wed. and Thurs, 
Fri. 

Wed. 

Thurs. and Fri. 


DRAMA 


Mm, 
Producer : Joyce Wodeman 
George Michie 
Margaret Rubel 
Peter Collier 
Pauline Elliot 
Pauline Elliott 
Tessa Bird, Richard Hazell 


Scenery ¢ 





‘f Acts Land iL 








Valerie Masterson 
Ann Knowler 
Maureen Keetch 
Sylvia Linden 
Valerie Smith 


. Ronald Careford 
.. Choo Hwee Lim 


Ella Heck 
Gaynor Rees 
Sheila Chester 


Lorna Haywood 
Jane Fawcett 


John in Chorley (Past President) 


John Tiernan 
Paul Matthews 
Sally Dowdall 
Wendy Baldwin 
Sheila Chester 
Gaynor Rees 
Statford Dean 


... Ronald Careford 


Choo Hwee Lim 
Stafford Dean 
Brinley Hopkins 
Daphne Gill 
Brenda Davies 
Paul Matthews 
John Tiernan 
Richard Hazel 
Malcolm Rivers 
Alan Morgan 


Midsummer Night's Dream by Shakespeare was presented by the 
Opera-Drama Class on July 10 at 2 opt) 


Joan Burdon 
Michael Tunks 
George Robertson 
Valerie Masterson 


Hermia, aig hie to Eetis act au: ACs TandilV Loma Haywood 
Lysander wee soe se ees *. John Sharp 
Demetrius ace wee "eG aKe Stafford Dean 
Helena, in love with Demetrius ate an TY Syivia Tink 
Oberon, King of the fairies Ne nc ee ae ane Maureen Keetch 
Titania, Queen of the fein % uae F Peta Bartlett 
Puck os es : Geoffrey Brawn 
Quince, @ carpenter ek SS Sally Dowdall 
Snug, @ joiner : Stafford Dean 
Bottom, a weaver <a See ate Paul Matthews 
Flute, a bellows-mender ie aie George Robertson 
Snout, a tinker aS a ee Tunks 
‘ ct oO jernan 
Starveling, a tailor a3 ate ane ste xe Ree eos = ... Brinley Hopkins 
A = nt *s re Linda Waltzer 


Ist Fairy ... Sty nie a 


tad 
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NEW STUDENTS — CHRISTMAS TERM, 1959 


Adams, John (Cheltenham) 
‘Anderson, Brian W. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 
Appleyard, Ruth G. (Bradford) 
Avery, Janet M. (Yeovil) 

Baker, Yvonne (London) 
Barham, John (London) 

Barker, Jennifer (Stoke-on-Trent) 
Barnes, Delphine (Wokingham) 
Batty, Jean (Birmingham) 
Beaven, Margaret (Bristol) 
Bourton, Robert (Beckenham) 
Bowles, Ann (Pontypool) 
Branch, Susan (Pangbourne) 
Brett, Winifred (Seven Kings) 
Brettell, Gillian (Tavistock) 
Brighton, Jean (London) 
Brinck-Johnsen, Christine (Worcester Park) 
Brough, Judith (Shetfield) 
Brown, Mrs. Brenda (Cambridge) 
Brunskill, Angela (St. Albans) 
Burridge, Penclope (Newfoundland) 
Butler, Jane (Braintree) 

Chubb, Sarah (Ashtead) 
Childerson, Trevor (Leeds) 
Clarke, Christina (Barnsley) 
Coltman, Patricia (Bermuda) 
Crompton, Cecily (Macclesfield) 
Cross, Ann (Leicester) 

D'Arcy, Janet (Ilford) 

Dance, Alan (Croydon) 

Davies, John M. (Pontardulais) 
Demasi, Lia (Argentine) 

Detnon, Peter (Cambridge) 

du Feu, Jeanne (Jersey, C.1.) 
Dunlop, Charles (Moneymore) 
Eason, Gillian (Slough) 
Edmunds, Rhyll (Forest Row) 
Edwards, Carole (Mcols) 

Evans, Graham (Birmingham) 
Flower, Valerie (Stone) 

Forsyth, Jean (Hillingdon) 
Forsyth, Marion (Hillingdon) 
Foster, Anthony (Nottingham) 
Gatehouse, David (Hexham) 
Gillies, Roderick (St. Leonards-on-Sea) 
Glazebrook, Glenys (London) 
Goldstein, Brenda (S. Rhodesia) 
Gordon, Carole (Cheshunt) 
Grover, Cyril (Maidstone) 
Harman, Inga (Woking) 
Hatherley, Jonna (Forest Row) 
Hayes, Ann (S. Africa) 

Hewitt, Robin (Belfast) 

Hibbert, Shirley (London) 

Hill, Warwick (Barnsley) 

Hills, Judith (Shrewsbury) 

Hong, Yat-Pang (Hong Kong) 
Hudson, H. Myrth (Stroud) 


Hughes, Edith (Manchester) 

Hunt, Anne (Horbury) 

Hutchinson, Angela (Guernsey) 
Keen, Michael (Aylesbury) 

King, Joyce (Doncaster) 

Knibb, Robin (Salisbury) 

Knibbs, Graham (York) 

Lall, Aruna (Calcutta) 

Long, Stella (Bromley) 

Lovejoy, Michael (Bournemouth) 
Low, Carolyn (Farnham) 

McCall, Elizabeth (Winchester) 
McCullough, Andrew (London) 
Matthews, Sarah (Keighley) 
Mogford, Pamela (Ilford) 

Moreton, Phyllis (Pertenhall) 
Morgan, Cordelia (Swansea) 
Morgan-Williams, Nicola (Parkstone) 
Morley, Miriam (Cheam) 
Morrison, Brenda (Dagenham) 
Myers, Victoria (Braintree) 
Nagelschmidt, Ena (Shettield) 
Norman, Edward (Filey) 

Packard, Philippa (Walton-on-Thames) 
Paddock Geotlrey (Carlisle) 

Parker, Roger (Tunbridge Wells) 
Parrott, Eileen (London) 

Peries, Sherine (Ceylon) 

Pieris, Sita (Ceylon) 

Poole, Diana (London) 

Porter, Michael (Castletown) 

Priest, Esther (Cardiff) 

Richards, James (Barnsley) 

Riddall, Michael (London) 
Ringbom, Marianne (Finalnd) 
Router, Bernard (London) 
Scrivener, Phoebe (Bedford) 
Skerritt, Ann (London) 

Smith, Beryl (Leeds) 

Smyth, Betty (EB, Barnet) 

Street, Donald (Christchurch) 
Taylor, Marilyn (Wirral) 

Taylour, Glenda (Greenford) 
Templeton, Margaret (Workington) 
Tolman, Patricia (Bournemouth) 
Tomson, Arthur (Welwyn) 

Tucker, Joan (Jamaica) 

Walker, Carole (Stratford-upon-Avon) 
Walters, Keith (Andover) 

Watts, Mrs, Valery (Vancouver) 
Wigficld, Peter (Ware) 

Wilkinson, Dianne (Bishops Stortford) 
Williams, J. Martin (Barnsley) 
Williams, David (Worcester Park) 
Woodley, Wallace (Dunedin, N.Z.) 
Woolner, Freda M, (Newton Abbot) 
Woodthorpe, Frances (Bourne) 
Yelland, David (Ryde, 1.0.W.) 


RE-ENTRIES — CHRISTMAS TERM, 1959 


Berry, James (Welwyn) 

Blakeson, Donald (Wetherby) 
Cleave, Helen (Leigh-on-Sea) 
Cole, Elmer (Orpington) 

Ferguson, John (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Holman, Michael (Sanderstead) 
Jones, John (Arthog) 

McCormack, Jack (Huddersfield) 


Murray, Neil (Birmingham) 
Rendall, Mary (London) 
Sampson, Brian (London) 
Stowe, Michael (Southampton) 
Tutt, David (Hitchin) 

Waite, Anne (Ludlow) 
Wolton, John D, (Clacton) 


TERM DATES 1959-1960 
Christmas : September 21 to December 12. 


Easter : 
Summer : 


January 4 to March 26. 
April 25 to July 16 
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MAJOR PRIZES AND AWARDS —SUMMER TERM, 1959 


TAGOKE GOLD Mevats ; Frances Mason, Ashley 
Lawrence. 

PIANOPORTE 

Dannreuther Prize : Daryl Irvine. 

Chappell Medal and Peter Morrison Prize : 
Alan Rowlands 

Hopkinson Gold Medal and Norris Prize : 
John Barstow, 

Hopkinson Silver Medal and Marmaduke Barton 
Prize ; Gideon Shamir. 

SINGING 

Clara Butt Awards + Wendy Baldwin, Hwee Lim 
Choo, Maureen Cooper, Gaynor Rees. 

Henry Leslie Prize ; Edward Brooks. 

Albani Prize : Gwyneth Jones 


VIOLIN 


Howard Prize } Frances Mason. ; 
W. Hi, Reed Prize ; William Peri. 


VIOLA 

Ernest Tomlinson Prize + William Hawkins, 
VIOLONCELLO 

Mrs. Will Gordon Prize : Gillian Steel, 


Dousce Bass 
Geoffrey Tankard Prize : Kenneth Goode. 


WIND INSTRUMENTS 

Arthur Somervell Prize : Sarah Francis. 
Council Prize : Anthony Camden. 
Eve Kisch Prize : Laura Clarke. 


CONDUCTING 


Stier Prize : George Michie. 
Ricordi Prize : Yee Chon Yu. 


ORGAN 
Geofirey Tankard Prize : Roger Fisher. 


OPERA 


Harry Reginald Lewis Prize : Daphne Gill. 
Ricordi Prize : Hwee Lim Choo. 


William Yeates Hurlstone Prize : Gillian Steel, 
Sylvia Holford. 

Lady Maud Warrender Prize : Jill Purdy. 

Worshipful Company of Musicians Medal : 
Frances Mason. 

Colles Memorial Essay Prize : Angela Plevey 

Angela Bull Memorial Prize ; Marion Forsyth. 


A.R.C.M. DIPLOMA 
JULY, 1959 


Srenion I, 

PrANOrORTE (Performing) 
King, Derrell Beverly 

*Lancaster, Annabel 
Price, Janet 


Sucrion I, 

PIANOrORTE (Teaching) 
Brain, Cornelia 

*Chew, Geoffrey Alexander 
Chu, Christina Shiu-Ping 
Cleverdon, Margaret Faith 

*Elton, Judith Reid 
Fairfax-Cholmeloy, Katharine 
Garton, Rosemar 

*Gritton, Robin William 

Langford 

Haines, Judith Mary 
Harrison, Rosamund 
Hill, Margaret Lesley 
Irving, Veronica Jane 
Jeays, Barbara 
King, Derrell Beverly 
Ludlam, Amy Philippa 
Luther, Mary Bishop 
Miller, Teresa Margaret 
Narcisse-Mair, Deniso 
Scanlon, Patricia Mary 
Smith, Monica Sylvia 

Tan, Eileen Kim Chuan 
Vamplew, June Mercy 
*Whitehall, Kathleen Jean Nadin 
*Wright, Desmond Elliston 


Section IV, 
OrOAN (Performing)— 
*Maurice, Caroline Molesworth 


Secrion V. Srrina 
INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 
Violin— 
Mason, Frances Gillian 
Violoncello— 
Steel, Gillian Ruth 


SecTION VI, STRING 
INSTRUMENTS (Teaching) — 
Violin— 
Anthony, Alphonso Jivaraj 
Benson, Dennis Arthur 
Benjamin 
Erskine, Elizabeth Jean 
Mitchell, Celia Mary 
Viola— 
Williams, Margaret 
Violoncello— 
Holford, Sylvia Mary 
McKeown, Joan 


Secnon VIL 
Harp (Performing)— 
Davies, Judith Catherine 


Secrion VIII Wino 
INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 
Flute— 
Sprague, Marian 
Stephenson, Jenifer Ann 
Oboe— 
Cooper, Julie 
Harwood, Brenda Alice 
Trumpet— 
*Blythe-Gibbs, John Cyril 


SECTION LX. 
SINGING (Performing)— 
Haywood, Lorna Marie 


SECTION X. 
SINGING (Teaching)— 
*A'Court, Marian Maud Emily 
Choo, Hwee Lim 
Tunks, Michele Mary 


Secrion XIIT. 
Scuoot Music (Teaching)— 
*Randall, Margaret Elizabeth 


SEPTEMBER, 1959 


SecTion I, ; 
PIANOFORTE (Performing)— 
Wong, Gek Lan 


Secrion IL. 


Section IV. 
OrGAN (Performing)— 
Scott, Adrian Peter 


PIANOFORTE (Teaching)— 
Nicolls, Christopher 


No. 3 JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS 123 
JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ CONCERTS 
SATURDAY, JUNE 13 
Programme of Music written by Junior Exhibitioners 
All items played by the composers unless otherwise stated 
WALTZ in A minor, for Piano : “a + = ~ 5 Alexander Knapp 
RONDO in E flat, for Piano 5 a = ea * ce ax Nicholas Chadwick 
PRELUDE, for Organ . < oa sae at cs ans As wo Anthony Hemson 
FANTASY, for Piano : E 3 : . ney nee ste we John Lill 
FANTASY, for Piano Trio ... Se aw oe cee ae Ste ay Leslie Phillips 
Minam Morley Judith Lenton Leshe Phillips 
SATURDAY, JULY 18 
PIANO SOLO: Prelude and Gigue from Partita in B flat <at ast ry aes « JOS. Bach 
Janet Whale 
CELLO AND PIANO: Poco largo. Gavotta ... ; es oa : vat RY Arne 
Christopher Green Richard Smith 


TWO PIANOS: Sonata in B flat ... ay ‘ Arne arr, Geoffrey Bush 
Evelyn and Margaret Hancock 
PIANO SOLO; Prelude and Fugue in F minor 


ve we JS. Bach 
Stephen Cooper 


TRIO SONATA : Adagio. Allegro. March from Sonata in D ane “i aut ase Handel 
Marian Forsyth lan Butterworth Christopher Williams Frank Wibaut 
PIANO SOLO: The first movement from The Italian Concerto vs xe ay) «> J. S. Bach 
Frank Wibaut 
CELLO AND PIANO: Variations on a Theme from The Magic Flute by Mozart... w Beethoven 
Christine Hudson Hilary Leech 
FLUTE SOLO: Adagio. Presto from Sonata in A minor... eae eae an Johann Quantz 


David Baker 
Accompanist » Carol New 
VIOLIN SOLO: Reverie Svs on ave Vieuxtemps 
Gillian Wright 
Accompanist ; Mary Lambert 


PIANO TRIO ;: Fantasy Leslie Phillips 


Miriam Morley Judith Lenton ‘Leslie Phillips. 
JUNIOR ORCHESTRA: CONCERTO in G for strings ses is ve Vivaldi ed, Maliplero 
LITTLE NORWEGIAN SUITE ; Th nd . arr, Erik Hansen 


1. The Herd Girl's Sunday 
2. An Awkward Song 

3. Dance, Rotman's Knut 
Leader : Christine Lenton 
Conductor » Hilary Leech 


TUESDAY, JULY 21 


THE ORCHESTRA : Pieces from the suite ‘The Gods Go A-begging" ... Handel arr, Beecham 
Leader : lan Butterworth (Surrey) 
Conductor : Stephen Dodgson 


VIOLIN SOLO: Romance in F_.., ius ae fc) fa sis rae “ Beethoven 
Marian Forsyth (Middlesex)—Awarded The Angela Bull Memorial Prize 
Accompanist ; Barbara Kerslake 
THE CHOIR: A Song for St. Cecilia... 7 vay ie ats Purcell arr, A. Goldsborough 
Ah ! how pleasant 'tis to love... ve 39 on Purcell arr, R. Jacques 


Sound the trumpet... Purcell arr. W. G. Whittaker 


Conductor 4 Marjorie Humby 


PIANO SOLO: Jeux d'eau ... 545 eh is sae sf 71) ite iti Ravel 
Janet Darcy (Essex) 
VIOLIN SOLO: Rondo in G eae ste Ft oF waa Ti) TT) a. Morart-Krelsler 
Miriam Morley (Surrey) 
Accompanist ; Cecilia Bewick 
PIANO SOLO : Ondine Ravel 


Pamela Mogford (Essex) 
VIOLIN SOLO: First Movement from the Sonata in E minor ¥43 We oT) nD Elgar 
Ian Butterworth (Surrey) 

Accompanist : Michael Matthews 
PIANO AND ORCHESTRA : The First Movement from the 3rd Piano Concerto ... Deethoven 
John Lill (Essex) 
Conductor : Stephen Dodgson 


ANGELA BULL MEMORIAL PRIZE 


The winner of the first award of the Angela Bull Memorial Prize to a Junior Exhibitioner was 
Marian Forsyth (violin). The other entrants at the competition which was held on June 20 and adjudicated 
by Mr. John Stainer were Ian Butterworth, Janet D'Arcy, Pamela Mogford and Miriam Morley. 
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to the Union, 
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